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Editorial. 


ORE will be required of the churches in this 
country the coming season than ever before. 

As they reopen after summer recess a clear 

sense of great opportunity must possess their 
members and leaders. The final strength of 

a people is spiritual. Every physical necessity is rooted 
in that mysterious force within men and women which 
springs from high conviction and pure faith. T hey-- 


also serve who only stand and wait,—but not if they 


merely wait. Great purpose and firm resolution and 
clear vision must be kept, and the churches face the great 
requirement. Doctrinal contentions will be shocking, 
and many divisions of faiths silly, in the light of the sort 
of faith on which life now depends. ‘The spirit of cour- 
age and confidence is the final might. 


»* 


It is necessary to seek constantly the bright side of 
The idle rich have 
discovered there is work for their hands to do. In a 
wealthy Long Island home thirty-four sweaters for the 
Navy have been knit since June first; innumerable 
hand-made helmets, scarfs, and socks have been collected 
from near-by homes, and every two weeks boxes of books, 
magazines, and warm apparel have been shipped direct 
to a hospital in Paris. ‘These women have learned the 
meaning of Mrs. Browning’s 


“get work; get work; 
Be sure ’tis better than what you work to get.” 


* 


Mr. LYTTLE, in his article on ‘Literary Landmarks of 
the Reformation” in the Register, quotes Victor Hugo: 
“There is nothing in the world so powerful as an idea 
whose hour has struck.”’ This refers to great ideas which 
have changed the history of the world. Their birth is of 
rare occurrence. Richter did not have such in mind when 
he made his hero say, ‘‘ Refresh me with an idea.” ‘There 
is hardly one of us through whose mind there does not 
daily come a fresh thought worth passing on. Hand it 
out to your family at the breakfast table. It may 
awaken something equally interesting in their own mind. 


ee 


= spite of all differences, we are still the United States 
North and South, East and West, have 


mary of the = 
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their narrow and special interests which narrow-minded 
men seek to use for the enrichment of their section of the 
country; but first and last, by and large, the States are 
one in destiny and in all that makes for national welfare 
and honor. We have proved by sore trials and sad ex- 
perience that no member of the Union can say, “I am 
not of thee.’ There are many members, but one body; 
and the heart sends its life-blood to every member. 
There are just now new opportunities to make the gain 
of one seetion at the expense of the whole; but to take 


advantage of them is base, and will soon be regarded as - 


discreditable. 
&* 


For the peace and good order of society the most 
difficult. persons to deal with, and the most dangerous, 
are those who are thoroughly in earnest and altogether 
wrong. Criminals can be circumvented or intimidated, 
but the misguided fanatic cannot be convinced and he 
cannot be scared. Social workers are often puzzled by 
what ought to be well-known facts; namely, that earnest- 
ness and sincerity very frequently accompany wrong and 
even dangerous plans and purposes. It may happen 
that an enemy of society may be well furnished in every 
respect but one; he may be a good man with a head 
that—to use an English phrase—is not well screwed on. 
In all the affairs of men there ought always to be a place 
for pure logic and exact knowledge. 


* 


THE boldness of independence is not all modern, and 
we find fraternal hands sometimes more readily in ancient 
words of freedom than from many a contemporary. In 
days when kings claimed divine right to have things their 
own way there were not wanting other men who held 
theic way as something divine. ‘The reason why English 
history seems peculiarly our own is not merely that our 
language is English, and so many of our roots are there, 
but that the spirit and force of liberty find there so many 
illustrations. The grim humor of the situation was not 
always on the side of the sovereign who could say, as 
Elizabeth did of a bishop who preached pointedly against 
vanity and extravagance in decking the body too finely, 
If the bishop held more discourse on such matters, she 
would fit him for heaven, but he should walk thither 
without a staff, and leave his mantle behind him. When 
James I. threatened to remove his court from London and 
bring ruin to Londoners for their disobedience, the Lord 
Mayor replied, “Your Majesty hath power to do what 
you please, and your City of Iondon will obey according; 
but she humbly desires that when your Majesty shall 
remove your courts you would please to leave the Thames 
behind you.” ‘The Kaiser who would have the world 
at his feet would do well to ponder this matter. 


* 


PERSPICACITY must be a part of the outfit of any man 
who is strictly honest. It is easy enough to be honest in 
matters where the right thing is done by common consent; 
it is very difficult to be strictly honest in cases where by 
common consent the wrong course is made respectable. 
Half a century ago churches made money by open gam- 
bling. Raffles were accepted as legitimate sources of in- 
come, and it was only the plain common sense of a few 
honest men and women that made the practice seem to 
be disreputable. When in days like these opportunities 
to make gain by “pickings and stealings’”’ abound, it is 
only by the exercise of cold sagacity that the honest man 
can protect himself and keep his hands clean. “‘Every- 
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body does it” is the poor excuse which covers but does. 
not conceal peculation and theft. } 


&* 


AN editorial in The Nation on the moral bankruptcy 
of Germany is of extraordinary significance and force. 
The fact underlying all others as to Germany and the 
world is that no one can be sure how much its govern- 
ment means in any statement or promise it may make. 
Astuteness and adroitness have over-reached themselves. 
Indirection, disingenuousness, concealment of pivotal 
facts in making skilfully arranged facts produce ad- 
vantageous impression, subtilty, and cleverness, can be 
carried to a point where they hoodwink their employers 
themselves so that they are blinded to what all the world 
can see. Only stupidity and obsession could make men 
insensible to the consistent, insistent, and manifest 
untruthfulness of German declarations. We feel toward 
this government as we feel toward men like the great 
Cardinal, to whom his brother Cardinal wrote, “When 
I am talking with you I do not know whether I am on 
my head or my heels.’”’ Nothing founded on a lie can 
stand. 


“Tf There Be Any Praise.” 


We are reminded, as we study the preached and the 
editorial word of organized religion in time of war, of the 
remark of Sir William Osler to a class of men graduating 
in medicine. Counselling them in his uncommon literary 
style, he said, ‘An inscrutable face may prove your for- 
tune.’’ His theme was the absolute necessity of imper- 
turbability in the performance of their professional 
service. In such exigencies they must be wedded to their 
profession as to an idol, and under no circumstances 
should they permit in their work the play of the more 
emotional and sentimental strains; for if they did, the 
result would be disastrous at the bedside or in the clinic. 

What is true of medicine is true essentially of every 
other calling. Each according to its nature requires a kind 
of specialized elimination of many qualities in themselves 
entirely good and needful under proper conditions, as 
each requires the intensive cultivation of one or more 
qualities on which success depends. It is not @qua- 
nimitas in the religious profession. What is it? Why do 
men and women who are charged with the custody of 
religion become definitely set apart by manner, tone, 
speech, even by dress? For the same reason exactly that 
the physician is a physician to the discerning person. 
This peculiarity stands in high—perhaps it were hardly 
too much to say in glaring—light in the midst of this war. 
We are not like the physician: we are the very opposite 
of imperturbable; for we are engaged not much in 
quietly doing but in exhorting by speech and press 
the whole world to put on the whole armor of God. Be- 
yond question that is the first business of religion, but 
may we not add to the efficacy of our calling by engaging 
a modicum at least of somewhat else, in order to ease the 
patient and fairly willing world, and incidentally to take 
an account of what we have thus far accomplished? 

It is a great thing to be a physician, but even he would 
say it is greater to be a man. We are more than special- 
ists, with our division of labor. We have an obligation 
to the whole of life. We can certainly apply to ourselves 


the words of the Preacher in Holy Writ, ‘To everything © 


there is a season.’’ Have we not come to the season when > 


thus far as a nation, by the grace of God? We kave to 
record many things that strengthen the heart, many 
kens at every hand of our holy purpose to do the 


yt, 
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as exultant hearts we may rejoice in what we have done 


A " 
4 
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God. To attempt a catalogue would lead us on intermin- 
ably. We can say this with no pride in ourselves: it is 
God who has led us, for our souls are motived by love of 
mankind. Even our enemies are the objects of poignant 
yearning not that they should be like us but like God as 
we know God in Jesus Christ. ‘This is the centre and 
_ soul of our engagement; it hallows the least detail that 
we employ in the furtherance of our plans. 

Why may we not take away the more sombre and 
hortatory tone out of our discourse and writing, and 
remember also that word of Paul, “If there be any 
praise, think on these things.” On the thoroughfare, 
what does one see? Everywhere clean, lithe, magnifi- 
cent young men, nonchalant outside but pure gold in- 
side, ready for the adventure which is sure to mean 
travail, and the darkness of death for many a thousand 
of them. Are they downhearted? What is the secret? 
The mothers of these men, like the mothers of Israel 
and the mothers of every land and nation since the 
world began, are they really distraught? . Whence their 
security? We do our duty if the dominant strain of 
our message for a season at least, and as long as the 
facts warrant it, is in the high ranges of spiritual joy. 

More justification? Take the demand of the nation 
that one who is our providence, Herbert Hoover, shall 
be our master in the conserving of our food and the 
_ punishment of evil-doers who traffic in our substance; 
or the over-response by many millions to the Liberty 
Loan, and the readiness of the men and women who 
wear already the proud purchaser’s button to give up 
their money when the next call comes; not to forget 
the Army and Navy Secretaries, and the President, 
whose official concern for the moral well-being of the 
soldier and sailor is unexampled in our country’s history. 
In any of the training camps behold the flower of our 
land undergoing the most telling abstinences gladly, 
and working with the zeal of medieval crusaders. ‘To 
get an index of just common people who go about their 
wonted tasks, let one see them at the moving pictures 
when the marines or the citizens’ committee go march- 
' ing by. There is something like holy awe at such a 
moment, and a vision that transfigures the carnal bodies 
of men and women. ‘The meaning is renewed of that 
undying phrase of Robert Louis Stevenson, the attain- 
ment of ‘‘the highest point of being.” 

_ The time, it seems the people say, is past for preach- 
ing. Of course it is not so; but with the preaching, why 
not say with the Psalmist, ‘Praise waiteth for Thee,” 
and let the day be filled with thanksgiving. War may 
be altogether horrible. This war is a religious war, if 
religion means the things of the spirit set down by Jesus, 
and elaborated all through his letters to his troubled and 
beleaguered churches by St. Paul. It almost presses impa- 
tience to the fore to hear a jeremiad that if men and 
women were only as zealous for the battle of the Lord as 
they are for the battle of the nation and the world it 
would be better for religion. ‘This is almost cant; and 
_ besides, it means nothing. There never was an abstract 
battle for Jehovah. Wars have always been set in the 
_ midst of time and states and conflicting standards among 
_ flesh-and-blood men. Let us lift up our hearts. 

It is not quite to the point, in the next place, to call 
_dolorously upon the spirit of faith, for two reasons: 
Evidence is superabundant all about us that this is a 
religious people, with an amazingly responsive heart to 
religious appeal for a great cause; and second, it is not 
le to create sustaining fountains of faith by fiat or 

S peal. If the quality has not been nur- 
constant years, the emergency will find 
ank God, we are not wanting. The 
growing and not a jumping organism, 
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whose nurture is in God as steadily as that of the plant 
is in the sun and the air and the shower. We grow. 

“Rejoice, and again I say rejoice!” is our message. 
This brings the courage which our forces need by land 
and sea. The tone has been too gray. It must cease 
for the sake of democracy. We have overdone our ap- 
prehension about ourselves, about our enemies, about 
our administrative heads,—about everything, including 
by implication even Deity, if logic is pursued to the end. 
If God is on our side, which is our only solicitude, in his 
name let us say so, and shout aloud in his praise, making 
a hallelujah chorus in our temples of worship; and if 
we write or edit papers, churchly or non-churchly, let us 
know that all these are one, namely, God and humanity, 
religion and patriotism, rejoicing and humility, the 
soul of our embattled purposes and the glorious liberty of 
all the children of God. 


The Discovery of the World. 


The discovery and exploration of the world are the two 
pursuits and adventures that engage the attention of all 
sentient creatures from the cradle to the grave. The 
creatures that live below the human level, or rather out- 
side of the range of human capacities, have their own 
peculiar ways of coming into intimate relations with the 
higher powers that work their will upon us and apportion 
to us our incentives, our opportunities, and our destinies. 
They have wonderful ways of fitting themselves into the 
cracks and crannies of creation. 

To the human infant life is a great surprise, or rather 
an endless series of surprises. At first the great world 
into which it has been born is a vast dim mystery, 
without form and void; but with questioning eyes and 
inquisitive hands it begins to pluck the heart out of the 
mystery of being and quickly advances to a conscious 
share in the great undertaking, the discovery and ex- 
ploration of the world. 

The six stages of childhood and youth are unlike the 
seven stages of Shakespeare’s imagination. They are 
marked off in definite periods, three years to a period, and 
each marked off by some new relation to the outside 
world and to those who are passing through it. The 
periods are three years, six, nine, twelve, fifteen, and 
eighteen. 

The wonder of it is that in the beginning each young 
thing looks out on the brave new world which opens 
before it with perfect confidence and an eager desire to 
know and use for its own purposes all the vast unknow- 
able universe of which in its own consciousness and for 
its own purposes it is the centre. 

As the boy or girl passes through the successive stages 
knowledge is acquired peculiar to that stage, knowledge 
which could not have been acquired before; and with it 
relations with those who are older or younger, which 
mark the stage of progress that has been attained. The 
ages from three to eighteen are definite centres in the 
organization of the host of new-comers who are ad- 
vancing to the discovery, exploration, and conquest of 
the world. Who makes the rules and regulations of this 
multitude nobody knows; but at every third year new 
tests are applied, and with slightly varying numbers the 
boys and girls are drafted into their appropriate clans. 
Some may lag behind and some may march a little ahead 
of their order, but in vain will boys and girls of nine years 
strive to climb into companionship with those who have 
attained to the dignity of twelve years and the changes 
that come with adolescence. 

At each stage of this advance from babyhood to youth, 
the one great interest and stimulus to adventure is the 
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impulse to know, use, and conquer the world in which we 
live. Maturity and old age may be made good by 
success in knowing and doing, or it may be saddened by 
defeat and failure, but the onrushing multitude of youth- 
ful adventurers take little note of the defeat or the victim. 
Theirs is a new outlook, and all the materials with which 
they work are new and fresh. 

The voice of wisdom is not listened to by many, because 
the world itself is too inviting. Each generation must 
learn for itself, and its disregard of the traditions and 
counsels of older generations finds some justification in 
the fact, so surprising, that from new points of view the 
world now in process of discovery makes Prospero’s 
magical world not the baseless fabric of a dream, but a 
shining and indestructible reality. 

The discoveries that have marked the advent and 
progress of the twentieth century have revealed heights 
of glorious achievement, but they have also opened 
abysses of darkness undreamed of before. In the Ori- 
ental world screens which for ages have shut out a 
vast world of achievement have suddenly dropped, 
while in the regions where men began to dream of a new 
golden age, black clouds and pestilential airs have 
threatened storm and disaster. ‘‘ Backward, forward, 
forward, backward,” swings the pendulum of progress, 
and “with many a backward streaming curve” we get on 
in the expectation that the hopes that have allured us 
may no longer change their name, but in well-guarded 
repose enable us to find and rejoice in the discovery of 
the real world which abides behind the passing shadows. 

G._B. 


Current Topics. 


OnE of the great constructive measures of the war was 
enacted into law last week, when President Wilson signed 
the Food Control bill which had been passed by Congress 
on August 8. The law authorizes the Executive to es- 
tablish control, through agencies to be created by him, 
over ‘foods, feeds, fuel, including fuel oil and natural 
gas, and fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients, tools, utensils, 
implements, machinery and equipment required for the 
actual production: of foods, feeds, and fuel.’’ The signing 
of the bill by the President on August 10 was followed by 
the announcement of the appointment of Herbert Hoover 
as Food Administrator, to carry out the provisions of the 
new and far-reaching law. On August 12 Mr. Hoover 
announced the approval by the President of the appoint- 
ment of a committee ‘‘to be selected from representatives 
of the producing sections and the consuming elements in 
the community,” to determine a fair price for the wheat 
harvest of 1917, for the ultimate purpose of controlling 
the price of the baker’s loaf in order to guard the individual 
consumer from the hardship of excessive charges by the 
producer. 


»* 


THE new legislation has been pronounced by some of its 
analysts the most advanced step toward state socialism 
which has ever been taken by the Congress of the United 
States. The powers vested in the hands of the Food Ad- 
ministrator under the authority of the President are sug- 
gested by Mr. Hoover’s statement that ‘‘if it is necessary 
for the Government to buy the entire wheat harvest in 
order to maintain (a) fair price in protection of the pro- 
ducer, we intend to do so.” ‘The committee to which 
has been intrusted the momentous task of determining 
this fair price will sit under the chairmanship of President 
H. A. Garfield of Williams College. ‘The first object of 
the Food Administrator will be “to so guide the trade in 
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the fundamental food commodities as to eliminate vicious 
speculation, extortion and wasteful practices, and to 
stabilize prices in the essential commodities.” Mr. 
Hoover, upon his appointment, appealed to the business 
interests of the country to sustain the work of the Food 
Administration, and expressed the hope that drastic meas- 
ures would not prove necessary to the carrying out of the 
duties devolving upon it. 
* 

_A HOPEFUL estimate of the situation in Russia was given 
to the American people by Elihu Root, chairman of the 
High Commission to the new democracy, on his return 
from that country last week. Mr. Root was quoted as 
saying in an interview in Chicago on August 7: “We 
have made a thorough study of the Russian situation, 
and I am glad to be able to say that we can place the 
greatest confidence in the Russian people and their new 
government. There is not as much disturbance in all of 
Russia as there is in the United States.’ Mr. Root’s 
interview was given out at a time when the Russian de- 
mocracy was in the throes of a new crisis, precipitated by 
charges that Tchernoff, Minister of Agriculture, had had 
corrupt relations with the German General Staff. These 
accusations had been made by Paul N. Milukoff, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and one of the conservative 
influences in the original revolutionary Cabinet. Pending 
an examination into the charges, Tchernoff had resigned 
from the Ministry and Milukoff had been called upon to 
substantiate the attack he had aimed at the Socialist 
Minister of Agriculture. 


&* 


Mr. Root’s confidence in the ability of the Russian 
people and their government to deal successfully with the 
difficult problems that confront them was apparently 
justified by the outcome of the latest complication in the 
internal politics of the country. The committee which 
had been investigating the conduct of the Minister of 
Agriculture reported last week that the charges against 
him had been disproved. ‘Tchernoff was accordingly re- 
instated in the Cabinet. The crisis was brought to an 
end by the consent of Alexander Kerensky, Premier and 
Minister of War and of Marine, to withdraw his resigna- 
tion, offered at the height of the Tchernoff agitation. 
Kerensky’s step was the result of a vote by the Cabinet, 
clothing him with what amounted to dictatorial powers 
for the conduct of the war and the internal organization 
of the country. At the beginning of the present week 
the ‘“‘strong man of Russia’”’ was stronger than ever, and 
the indications were that he would be able to keep the 
forces of disintegration in wholesome check, for the pres- 
ent at least. 

* 


A SIGNIFICANT indication of the attitude of organized 
labor toward the Socialist-Democratic International Con- 
ference at Stockholm was the action of the British Labor 
party in voting on August 10, 1,046,000 against 55,000, 
to send delegates to the consultations in the Swedish 
capital. The attitude of the Entente governments toward 
the Conference and its aims was defined last Monday by 
Andrew Bonar Law, who announced in the House of 
Commons that passports would not be granted to British 
delegates to the Socialist gathering, and added, ‘‘ The same 
decision has been made by the governments of the United 
States, France, and Italy, with which His Majesty’s 
government has been in consultation.” It was announced 


at Washington several weeks ago that passports would — 


not be issued to American delegates to the Conference. — 
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There is no indication that the State Dep 


artment 
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changed its position on the matter since that time. The 
explanation has been made that Socialists who have been 
giving out interviews in Stockholm, purporting to speak 
for American socialism, are not accredited representatives 
of the party in this country. 


»* 


THE most extensive reorganization of the German and 
the Prussian Cabinets since the war began was completed 
on August 6, when successors were appointed to five Min- 
_ isters of State and four Secretaries of State in the Imperial 

Cabinet, and five vacancies in the Prussian Ministry were 

filled. The changes in neither the Empire nor the king- 

dom of Prussia appeared to promise immediate results 
for the programme of internal reforms which is gradually 
assuming form and strength in Germany and in Prussia. 

The most important change in the Imperial Ministry was 
| the appointment of Dr. Richard von Kuehlmann, German 
Ambassador to Turkey, to succeed Herr Zimmermann as 
Foreign Secretary. Zimmermann is the statesman who is 
credited with the attempt to rouse Mexico to war with 
the United States. Dr. von Kuehlmann, the new chief of 
the German Foreign Office, is regarded as an opponent of 
the unrestricted U-boat warfare, which precipitated the 
breach between Germany and the United States. The 
reorganization of the German Ministry was a supplement 
| to the recent appointment of Dr. Georg Michaelis as 
Chancellor to succeed Dr. Von Bethmann-Hollweg. 


»* 


ImporTANT results toward the adjustment of Japanese- 
American relations are expected from the visit to Wash- 
ington of the special Japanese High Commission which 
arrived at San Francisco last Monday. No information 

as to the scope of the impending negotiations has been 
given out at either Washington or Tokyo. Both the Jap- 
anese and the American press, however, have emphasized 

‘the need of action to prevent future friction between 

the two nations over such important questions as the status 

of Japanese subjects in America and the development of 
Japanese policy in the Far East. Previous to the ap- 
pointment of the Japanese Commission various Japanese 

. publicists in America, purporting to define Japan’s atti- 
| tude on the two main matters at issue, pointed out the 
unwillingness of Japan to sacrifice vital interests in China 

or to tolerate the continuance of a policy of discrimina- 

tion against Japanese by the American Government or 
American States. These declarations, however, have 
been prefaced by express disclaimers of official character. 


Letters to the Editor. 
f Beautiful Service by Englishwomen. 


- 7 =» 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The British League of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women has through its fellowship department 
accomplished a great and much-appreciated work for 
members and friends of the Canadian and other overseas 
churches who have gone over to France or elsewhere to 
serve. 

_ Each name is given to some lady in London or elsewhere, 

who undertakes to keep in touch with the man while 

abroad, and if he goes to London to show him whatever 

kindly attention or hospitality is in her power. Some of 

correspondents not only write to the men, but send 

is and papers, and have done their best to look up 
hey have gone into hospitals there. 


d now comes that the League would be very glad 
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to be of like service to men from the Unitarian churches 

in the United States who may go over for service. We 

are invited to send names and full addresses (abroad) of 

such men as have not already friends or acquaintances in 
England who would be glad to make them in this way. 

Names may be sent to Miss Helen Brooke Herford, 

Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C., England. 
CAROLINE S$. ATHERTON. 


Immanuel Kant Said It. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


No doubt Baron Bunsen said many wise and fine 
things, but the famous words about the starry heavens 
above us and the moral law within us, which your note 
(page 746) attributes to him, are in fact from Kant, 
occurring at the beginning of the short closing section 
of the “Critique of Practical Reason.” ‘The passage 
reads: “Two things fill the soul with ever new and in- 
creasing wonder and awe, the more often and the more 
steadily it reflects upon them—the starry heavens above 
me and the moral law within me.” 

RICHARD W. Boynton. 


Appeal from Chaplain Eliot. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I ask the courtesy of your columns for an appeal 
-on behalf of the Boston City Hospital Unit, known offi- 

cially as Base Hospital Seven? As part of our equipment, 
we are taking three phonographs which have been given 
to us by generous friends; but we are limited as to the 
amount we can spend for records. It has occurred to me 
that among our Unitarian households there may be some 
who would like to give to the Hospital some of their 
records—not simply those of which they have tired, but 
even some which they consider of permanent value. The 
testimony from the Front is unanimous that this form of 
entertainment is of the greatest value; and in order to 
make full use of our fine instruments we need a large 
supply of records. 

Another form of amusement that is adapted to hospital 
conditions is the picture-puzzle; and this need also I think 
our Unitarian homes would be glad to fill. Perhaps there 
are in many families picture-puzzles that are now no longer 
used, which would go far toward relieving the tedium of 
the hospital days of the soldiers. In many cases, puzzles 
are the first form of amusement that a wounded soldier 
is able to enjoy. 

Packages of records or of puzzles may be sent to 25 
Beacon Street, and will be gratefully acknowledged by me. 

FREDERICK M. E ior, 
Chaplain, Base Hospital 7. 


War and the Old Testament. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 

There is always so much to praise in each week’s issue 
of your weekly, so many fine, helpful, broadening thoughts, 
that I was surprised to read in the number of August 2 
the review of Dean Hodges’s new work. It is a strange 
perversion of ‘penetrating insight and profound common- 
sense”’ to note that the author regards present-day German 
brutality as in strict accord with the spirit of the Old 
Testament. 

Some good lessons might be learned from Mosaic war 
legislation. To prevent wastage, fruit-trees were not to 
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be cut down in making trenches. Before battle he who 
was betrothed and not married, he who had built a house 
and not dedicated it, the planter of a vineyard who had 
not eaten of it, he who was fearful and faint-hearted, could 
return home (Deut. xx. 5-9). Tiere 

As to the treatment of Israel’s enemies in those early 
wars, it might be helpful to remember that they were not 
doves, without claws or talons. In the clashing of nations 
wills, which signifies war, where are the modern doves? 
What nation would employ ethical tracts instead of steel 
at a crisis? es 

The Old Testament has a blunt way of expressing itself, 
which sometimes is doubly blunt in our current English 
version,—but it is no more to be judged by the occasional 
phrase or act than is the New Testament by the conduct 
of Torquemada or that of Kischenefi murderers, with the 
priest in the background. The spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment is for kindness, justice, and humility, not for a senti- 
mentality which is largely a mask, and a religion generally 
not workable. 

ABRAM §. ISAACS, 
Professor Semitic Languages, New York University. 


Brevities. 


To feel like a conquering hero each morning—this is 
the way of health. 


‘The most dramatic thing in a city is the fire department. 


responding to an alarm. 


The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church of New York 
gave $1,072,037 for benevolent purposes last year. 


The author of the ode, ‘“We are the music-makers, ” 
in the department For Freedom and Humanity, August 
9, is Arthur O’Shaughnessy. 


The Unitarian churches of England find it pays to pub- 
lish notices of services in their paper, the Christian Life; 
and in midsummer there are no less than fifty-five of such 
announcements. 


One hundred and fifty-seven persons in New England 
have been booked at the Grand Trunk Railway office for 
the meeting of the National Conference in Montreal, 
September 25-28: Let the enrolment go on. 


‘The worst of all umbrella habits is the failure to mend 
promptly the silk or cotton which so often slips its moor- 
ings at the end of the spokes. ‘The best-groomed person 
to whose umbrella this has happened looks undone. 


Says a clear-visioned English writer: “Our British 
and now our American armies deserve to be named the 
Ambulance Corps of Humanity. They are marching to its 
aid, so that if they win, the Germans themselves will be 
saved.” 


The nation pensions its defenders. States and munici- 
palities provide for aged teachers. College professors are 
retired on half pay. ‘Soulless corporations” are setting 
aside large sums of money to care for the old age of 
employees. Good business management requires that 
the churches pension ministers. 


How does the other half live on these hot days! In 
New York City, on the East side, it lives on the streets, 
the roofs, fire-escapes, anywhere but in the stuffy, stifling 
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tenements. At night children, mothers, fathers swarm 
the streets, a buzzing, noisy, fretful mass of humanity, 
with babies galore mixed in, the whole making a collective 
sort of roar that no street traffic can drown. 
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The merchants are doing a wise.and ultimately pro- 
fitable thing in advertising thrift in war-time. Here is 
one of several paragraphs in a department-store notice: 
“Do not buy merchandise until you are fairly sure you 
are going to keep it. Make careful selection a habit. 


-A large percentage of all the work done by stores is 


wasted in handling goods which are returned and which 
must be sold over again.” 


A mute appeal is often the strongest. Opposite the 
public library on Fifth Avenue in New York City, drawn 
close to the curb, is a Russian Red Cross Ambulance, 
new, vacant, motionless. Near it in the middle of the 
sidewalk is a small wooden stretcher on casters. On this 
the passers-by cast their coins and dollar bills. No one 
stands near to ask for or to protect the offerings. A 
glance at the ambulance suffices. 


Katrina Trask (Mrs. Spencer Trask) is one of the 
most prominent pacifists in this country. She has 
written extensively on the subject. She says: ‘This 
is not a time to speak of differences, of individual creeds, 
or of personal principles. We all wish to work for the 
same things—liberty, democracy, humanity, fraternity. 
This is a time to speak only of our united purpose and 
of our ardent desire to do everything we can to help our 
country. This is what I intend to do, and I urge you 
all to do the same.” 


There is a sweeping proposition here,—that the prob- 
lems in every-day life can be met best with an affirmative 


attitude. Such words as “no,” ‘not,’ “neither,” 
“never,” “‘nor’’ could be almost eliminated from the 
language. To test this, the conversation of the most 


effective, attractive, and constructive people is the best 
study. The everlasting ‘‘yea’”’ is theirs. It is the 
psychological confirmation of ‘‘Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good,” or of that other, ‘Love 
thinketh no evil.”” Put it positively. 


We confess our inability to rise to the following, by 
Willard Wattles, a justly celebrated poet in our land; 
our impression is, going and coming in the city streets 
and looking over our young men, the stock is hale and 
husky, and uniformed for business :— 


““America has need, oh, pitiful, utmost need 
Of the old breed here in our weakened seed; 
The spawn of mighty fathers, Jeffersons and Lincolns, Wash- 
ingtons, 
And shrewd-eyed ‘Richard’ with his almanac. 
We have lacked something, we oblivious sons, 
Something we must win back.” 


There is interest still in the ancient query: “Should one 
pray for rain?” ‘The Sunday School Times says yes, and 
gives two instances that are “ well authenticated. One was 
in the Presbyterian church at Steele Creek, Mecklenburg — 
County, N.C. After an all-day mid-week prayer service 
for rain, as the people were going home late in the after-_ 
noon a cloud-burst overtook them, although the heavens — 
had been brass over their heads for weeks. In the other — 
instance the pastor was leading his flock in fervent prayer, 
when there came a clap of thunder. The pastor thrilled 
his congregation as he paused to say, ‘Methinks I hear 
the answer in the distance.’” \- EM a 
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The Earth-Mother’s Song. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


I am the earth, the dark-brown earth, 
Giver of green to leaves and grass-blades, 
Dyer of purple for pansies and iris, 
Tinter of pink for sweet-pea and roses, 
Blue for gentian, yellow for jonquils, 
White for lilies and snowdrop. 
I am the mother, the dark-brown mother. 
Of these my beautiful children; 
The sun is their father, 
The rain and insects their nurses; 
_ But who of your wise ones can tell me 
How much of her color and perfume 
The rose has from me, her mother, 
How much from her father, the glorious sun-king? 
Mine are these secrets, mine and great Allah’s. 
We know the feelings of rose-hood, 
The pink pulsations of rose-hood, 
The tender blue dreams of violet and harebell, 
The delicate fancies of daisies, 
The nun-like musings of snowdrop and lily. 
: For I am their mother, their plain, brown mother, 
Spurtted and despiséd. ; 


Others are mine—the living and moving, 
Millions on millions their number untold: 
Ever I feel them gliding and creeping 
Over my hilltops, valleys, and meadows— 
‘ : Marvellous, footloose children of mine! 

Feathered or fur-clad, 
Always I know them,— 
Light be their footsteps or heavy upon me; 

| Lagging their motion as fleecy clouds dreaming, 

; Or fleet be their footing as wings of the wind. 

| Leap of the panther, bound of the. lion, 

F Wild rushing tread of bison and moose, 

7 Sly-footed creeping of foxes and wildcats, 
Galloping measures of horses, man-shodden, 
Or slow-plodding hoof of oxen and kine,— 

, Always I know the touch of,my children. 


' Driving them, taming them, slaying them, 
Riseth their victor, 
Riseth the prince who conquers them all: 
Latest to come of all of my children, 
Cometh the man-child, King of the world. 
Stranger is he than all are beside him, 
Clearer the god-light shining within; 
His glance sweepeth downward and far, far above me. 
Kneeling, he whispers high things with the heavens, 
Till rising, he marches armored with might. 
Firm then I feel his footsteps treading 
Swiftly the steeps to a far-off goal. 


Deep though I bury my treasures away; 

He delveth deeper than any beside him, 

Down to my coal-beds, marble and granite, 
Down to my gold-veins, silver and jewels, 
Down to my sea-hid pearls. 

Though wiser he seemeth, yet madder his folly 
Than aught that my hair-clad children know; 
When low burns the heaven-lit flame within him, 
Accurséd the crimes that ensanguine his hands! 
Red he hath dyed my green waving grasses, 
Stained and curdled my streams with gore; 
Yet is he, frenzied, still my man-child, 

Bone of my bone is he, bred from my clay; 
Still with his hungry, four-footed brothers 

I feed him; thirsty, I give him to drink; 
Naked, I clothe him; 

Weary of life and its endless mutation, 

At last in my bosom I give him to rest. 


: 
’ Naught may I hide from my wonderful man-child, 


Victory. 


; a9 JAMES TT. BIXBY, PH.D. 


It is good to-day, in our civic warfare against corrup- 
tion disloyalty, to recall how Ulysses S. Grant re- 
it out on that line he had started on, ‘if 
mer.” ‘The watchful waiting and patient 
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to all, white or black, rich or poor, that carried Lincoln 
through such terrible discouragements to an unparalleled 
victory at last,—this is a good thing again to recall and 
practise. 

No permanent victory can come to any nation unless 
it stands on the granite rocks of justice, righteousness, 
and public law. Righteous peace depends on how 
promptly and vigorously the stout-hearted sons of God 
among us combine to shackleethe brutal and inhuman 
hosts who flout God’s laws of humanity and freedom. 
The Christians who shall suceeed in bringing down the 
Kingdom of God to this working world are not the facile 
and gentle rhetoricians who most glibly pour out pious 
phrases. ‘They are the men rather who can work as Paul 
worked, and endure as Jesus endured. It is not those 
whose impulsive enthusiasm embraces every opportunity 
to flash and glitter in the journalistic lime-light, but 
those who have the steady glow of sincere devotion, who 
know their places and fill them, without shirking or 
dodging or feeling chagrin over their lowly posts. It is 
those who are as sturdy and steady in their allegiance to 
peace and law and order in the nearest things that pinch 
them as in the trans-oceanic things that they fancy they 
will never suffer from, but out of which they may reap 


glory. 


Why a Unitarian Should be Interested in Moving Pictures. 


HETTIE GRAY BAKER, 
Film Editor, Fox Film Corporation. 


ie 


To begin with, What makes anything interesting to a 
Unitarian? Why is it that sometimes we are called 
followers of fads, inventors of new isms? Chiefly, I 
think, it is for the same reason that we are Unitarians. 
Because we are eager for progress, because we accustom 
our eyes to new light, because we hold ourselves free to 
accept whatever the times may bring of new miracles to 
prove the coming of that “larger life’’ toward which we 
move. 

Unitarians have, as a whole, been slow to accept moving 
pictures, not only as a new element of progress, but even 
as mere entertainment. The answer to the latter un- 
doubtedly is that the entertainment offered didn’t enter- 
tain! To that there is no reply. But as a new element 
of progress? Let us see. 

About fifteen years ago the “store show”’ flourished. 
Crude little plays flickered and jumped and scratched 
their eye-straining way for five hundred or a thousand 
feet of film: ‘‘split-reel’’ or “‘one-reel’’ stories of the 
most elementary sort, acted “by main force’ by fourth- 
rate or no-rate actors; the theatres hastily converted 
stores or penny arcades. 

Moving Pictures was indeed a poor relation, and treated 
emphatically as such by Mr. and Mrs. Drama, shoved into 
undesirable corners, snubbed, ignored, and never intro- 
duced to the Dramas’ friends and followers. But the 
poor relation continued blithely on its way, caring little 
what other branches of the family might say, for a voice 
was calling it which has never been ignored—Vox 
Populi. 

To drop our figure of speech—in spite of everything 
which was said against it, the success of moving pictures 
was inevitable, because it met and amply filled a popular 
demand. Primarily that demand was for cheap enter- 
tainment; and, praise be to Heaven, the popular demand 
has always been for entertainment that is clean and 
wholesome. So moving pictures began to grow, and with 
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growth came larger audiences of more exacting demands, 
came higher standards, greater beauty, finer influence, 
increased power. 

Of the men who were responsible in those early days for 
this advance, so rapid that the pioneer of May became a 
veteran by September, it is not possible to speak here in 
detail. ‘The enormous monetary rewards made mil- 
lionaires out of travelling photographers and obscure 
actors; but I know, also, something of the pride they took 
in their output and the pleasure with which they lavished 
money on their plants. 

Unfortunately most of them felt themselves in an 
impregnable position, and let the enemy steal not only a 
march but the citadel itself. About five years ago the 
stage began to wake up. Pictures had cut down its 
audiences, had annihilated ‘‘the gallery,” and put one 
branch, melodrama, entirely out of existence. “Very 
well, let’s take up pictures.’ So, with one accord, it 
“took up” pictures. To-day few of the names formerly 
as familiar as household words to those of us who knew 
the game then are heard. Eighty—no, ninety-five per 
cent. of the companies which are making money are 
owned and managed by men who were interested solely 
in the spoken drama, in one form or another, only five 
years ago. 

In an actor’s life five years is a long time. Some of the 
favorites of that time are still popular, but they hold their 
place in public affection with increasing difficulty. Taking 
all the other stars, fully seventy-five per cent. were on 
the stage, and the remainder were obscure screen actors 
even so short a time as three years ago. 

As to directors, pictures have held their own a great 
deal better. In fact, I think it likely that the percentages 
in the preceding paragraph could safely be reversed. 
But what does the public know or care about the director 
of a picture or a play? Just nothing at all, in spite of the 
fact that he is by all odds the most important element in 
it. So let us forget him, too. 

The motion picture has reached the point where it is 
an integral part of the drama. ‘The place of the drama 
and the need of it in the lives of the people, it is not 
necessary for me to speak about to the readers of the 


Register. The moving picture is interesting because it is 
drama that can reach every hamlet, village, and 
town. 


The demand for material is so great that nearly every 
uncopyrighted play of note has been ‘‘canned”’ already; 
including, to cite a few off-hand, a superb production of 
“Macbeth,” with the late Sir Herbert Tree; rival pro- 
ductions of ““Romeo and Juliet,’’ released the same week; 
rival productions of ‘‘Carmen,’’ which furnished the pict- 
ure world table-talk for days; ‘‘Camille,’”’ East Lynne,” 
“Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin,” “Two Orphans,” ‘“‘La Tosca,” 
“Dumb Girl of Portici,” ‘Parisian Romance,” “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “‘ Oliver Twist,’’ “Scarlet Letter,” 
“La Bohéme,”’ ‘‘ Aida.” 

The first stage star to appear before the camera was 
Joseph Jefferson, who played a brief scene from ‘Rip 
Van Winkle.” ‘This was years ago, when Mr. Jefferson’s 
rival in screendom was a scene of the Empire State Ex- 
ptess whizzing by the camera. The screen was so new 
that we were more impressed by the latter than the former! 
You could understand a camera that photographed a 
man drinking a stein of beer, but to catch a locomotive 
going a mile a minute, my, that didn’t seem possible! 

As to copyrighted plays that have been screened, it 
would be easier to list those not so adapted than even to 
suggest a tithe of those that have. Literature has 
yielded up all her treasure to her younger sister, and 
hardly a story of any screen value at all but has been 
transferred to the silver sheet. For example: the first 
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two-reel picture ever released was ‘“‘Enoch Arden.’’* 
The first seven-reel production to be made in this country 
was Hobart Bosworth’s “The Sea Wolf,” closely adapted 
from Jack London’s story. This was soon followed by 
the second sevenzreeler, ‘The Spoilers,’ with William 
Farnum. Mr. Farnum’s name suggests another master- 
piece of literature, lately screened, ‘“The Tale of Two 
Cities,” in which the mechanics of the camera scored 
another of its many victories over the stage, by enabling 
the star to play opposite himself as Carton and Darnay. 
In the old days (six years ago!) this finest of screen stories 
was done in two reels, with Maurice Costello, the screen 
idol of that day, in the dual réle. 

Pioneer in so many things, one of D. W. Griffith’s 
lesser claims to fame is that he was the first to put Brown- 
ing on the screen. ‘‘Pippa Passes” and ‘‘The Blot on 
the ’Scutcheon” are immensely credited to him. Lois 
Weber, also, whose poetic vision is helping create screen 
literature, has often turned to Browning for her inspira- 
tion. The most spectacular of pictures and the greatest 
money-maker is Mr. Griffith’s ‘“The Birth of a Nation,” 
freely adapted from Thomas Dixon’s ‘The Clansman.”’ 
Its astounding success has inspired a host of others of 
the same or greater length, not one of which has ap- 
proached it in public favor, not even the same producer’s 
“Intolerance.”’ I doubt if any other production ever 
makes as much money as “The Birth of a Nation.” 
Even Mr. Dixon’s literary agent, with her little percentage 
of his percentage, has been placed beyond the reach of 
want. 

The Bible, mythology, folk-lore, the high-lights of 
history and biography, every source that could yield a 
dramatic, photographable idea has been drawn upon. 

I spoke of the creation of a screen literature, of plays 
written directly for the screen. With the growth of 
photo-plays from one reel to five and more, the status 
of the author has grown, too, and of the horde of writers 
who turned out one- and two-reel stories in the early days, 
when fifty dollars was a top-notch price for a two-reeler, 
few are still in the field. A majority of the survivors 
are staff writers, editors, or continuity writers. More 
and more are authors and playwrights finding the screen 
worth while, and are not only selling motion picture 
rights to their works but are writing synopses: directly 
for the screen. 

So jealous am I of the cinema’s reputation that I am 
glad to say, taking photo-plays by and large and striking 
an average, the finest plays are those which were written 
directly for the screen and were not borrowed from an- 
other branch of literature. As I write some of them come 
to mind. “The Avenging Conscience,’ the play which 
seemed to show photographs of a man’s mind, not his 
body; ‘‘Civilization,’ “Hypocrites,” ‘A Daughter of 
the Gods,’ “The Patriot,” ‘‘Cabiria,” ‘‘The Disciple,” 
“The Good Bad-man, ‘The Habit of Happiness,” 
“Shell 43,” ““ Romance of the Redwoods,” ‘‘ The Derelict,” 
“The Price of Silence.’’ All these are in five reels or 
more. 

Most of the one- and two-reel plays, thousands of which 
have been made, were written solely for the screen, often 
by the director himself. There is not space to give 
instances, and indeed, since we are speaking of literature, 
not any great proportion deserve the appellation; but 
I cannot forbear mentioning “The Traitor,’ written 
and directed by Miss Weber, and still unexcelled in my 
memory gallery of one-reel pictures. 

So far we have been dwelling upon the fiction side, the 
dramatic side of motion pictures. Of ethics, education, 
inspiration, I shall say a word in another article. 


* A reel is approximately a thousand feet of film. 


_ Impersonal Memories. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


IV. 
WHEN THE MEDIUM FLOURISHED. 


My experience with mediums professional and non- 
professional has led me to divide them into three classes, 
trustworthy, self-deluded, and frauds. It 4s now com- 
monly admitted that physical manifestations like the 
moving of furniture, floating in the air, and the like are 
) not of spirit origin; but it is certain that many who 
| have reported such phenomena as happening to them- 
selves are perfectly honest, while others have been tested 
. and found wanting. 

Here is a case upon which I do not venture to pass 
judgment. A friend of mine, a lady of high reputation, 
intelligent and accomplished, told me that once while 
experimenting with automatic writing she wrote in 
strange characters something that she could not read. 
She did not read German, but she showed it to her Ger- 
' man cook, who exclaimed, “Why, it’s a letter from my 
. brother in Germany.’’ Now what happened? Did she 
write the letter? Did the German cook play a trick on 
her? Did she, like the servant-maid who talked Hebrew, 
know more German than she thought she did, or was the 
| whole business a case of hallucination? She also told 
me that while sitting at a little table with her hands 
resting upon it, it began to rise; she stood up and it still 
rose; she mounted a stool and from that to a chair, and 
; it rose as high as she could reach and then sank gently 
down to the floor. Again I ask what happened? Some 
time after she told me these things she repeated this 
. story to a lady, a friend of mine. In the meantime she 
had passed through some tragical experiences that 
} frightened her and she said, “I do not understand it; 
it is all mysterious, but I have looked into an awful gulf 
| and I will have nothing more to do with it.” 

A young man was with her at a private séance where 
the excitement became so great that those who had cool 
heads called a halt; but he refused to leave the room, 
and when two companions took him by the arms and 
led him to the next house he fell in convulsions, became 
delirious, and was ill for weeks with a nervous fever. He 
afterward explained to me the phenomena of medium- 
ship so far as he understood it. He said the first effect 
; of the experience was an intense excitement of all the 
physical senses; this being suppressed, the mind worked 
with extraordinary clearness and ease. He could not 
explain the phenomena, but he also had done with me- 
diumship as being for him full of danger with no corre- 
sponding good to come of it. 

I made C. C. Foster, the most famous medium in the 
country fifty years ago, the subject of careful study and 
came to the conclusion that he was half quack and half 
devotee. He did surprising things which at first could 
not be accounted for, but which with a little careful 
study were made plain. He took advantage of the 
psychological facts which some mind readers have dis- 
covered and made the basis of their miraculous per- 
formances. — 

Watch an ordinary person when he is describing his 
various ailments. A deaf man might know what he was 
saying, for unconsciously the patient’s hands will go to 
_ the place of the pain he-is describing. Besides these 
unconscious movements there is “expectancy,” which 
played a large part in Foster’s demonstrations. He 
apes with an alphabet the name of any one 

subject of his experiment was thinking of. 
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The sitter was directed to tap on every letter in order 
from the beginning, and when the right one came Foster 
made a signal. After long watching I discovered that 
by a slight hesitation the subject showed that he expected 
the signal which was promptly given. 

I soon found that I could spell out names when another 
‘person touched the letters and also that blindfolded I 
Pe es any object known to the person whose hand 

eld. 

Being asked by Foster to think of some friend who 
had recently died I brought to mind a parishioner whom 
I had accompanied to Boston to consult a healing me- 
dium—the last ride we took together. After a vain 
attempt to make me spell out his name Foster told me 
to ask questions, for my friend was present, he said, 
and anxious to talk with me. So I asked him where 
we went the last time we rode together; he answered 
not Boston but Beverly Beach. Other questions brought 
no satisfactory answers, and it was soon announced that 
he had gone. The diagnosis of the Boston medium was 
incorrect and the cause of death was not known until 
an autopsy showed that it was hydatids of the liver. 
Although I treated him courteously and never made 
critical remarks, Foster soon wearied of me and refused 
to meet me again. A curious sequel showed me that 
he was probably to some extent self-deluded; for the 
last time I saw him was at the McLean Asylum, where 


_I preached to him one Sunday afternoon together with 


three hundred other insane patients. 

My last contact with the spirits was at the time 
Mr. Conger and other ministers were shut up during 
the Boxer Rebellion in China. A lady whom I have 
never met, but who is well known to some of my readers, 
was practising for her own amusement automatic writ- 
ing when she received what purported to be a message 
from the spirit of Mr. Conger, who said that he had 
“perished in the flames of his burning house.’ ‘The 
morning that I received her letter the newspapers an- 
nounced the renewal of communications with the im- 
prisoned ambassadors. An explanation soon followed 
to the effect that in a time of great distress the astral 
body of Mr. Conger was separated from his real self and 
was the source of the misinformation. My correspond- 
ent asked me to test her to see if there was anything 
worth while in her automatic writing. She sent me a 
message from Phillips Brooks which had no value as a 
test. Then she asked me to think of some friend who 
had died and see what would come of it. I sent her the 
name of a lady who died fifty years ago with her new- 
born child. The answer that I received was, “‘Since my 
husband and son joined me here we often speak of you,”’ 
etc. As I had never known her husband I wrote to a 
friend asking for information about him. The reply 
was that he had been married three times and was now 
in an insane asylum. There our correspondence ended. 

Planchette fifty years ago furnished great amuse- 
ment and sometimes surprising experiences, mostly to 
women. It was used instead of the pen for automatic 
writing. My wife and I spent a week in a country 
house, in which another guest was a young lady who 
was afterward the wife of a distinguished statesman. 
She was an expert writer and every morning we had a 
sitting, at which many interesting things were written. 
I watched the performance until it was made clear to 
me that the young lady, and not Planchette, controlled 
the writing. I called the attention of my wife to the 
indications of this fact, and when she was convinced 
I called the attention of the writer to them. ‘The next 
morning she declined to write, saying that she had been 
thinking about it all night and was convinced that she 
had unconsciously written what she had believed had 
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come without her volition. I had a similar experience 
with another young lady. ‘The experience of three in- 
telligent old ladies whom I knew cast a little light upon 
the problem. They had succeeded very well until one 
day it was found one of them had written some sentences 
full of profanity. ‘They were horrified and filled with 
wonder until the natural explanation came. A window 
of the room in which they sat opened on a large garden 
in which an old man of very profane habits of speech 
was daily at work. ‘The profanity written by Planchette 
was simply a transcript of the language of the old gar- 
dener. 

Spiritualism and its attendant wonders no longer 
interest the general public; and I, like the rest of the 
world, am content to leave investigation to the Society 
of Psychical Research and Sir Oliver Lodge, believing that 
in due time the lines will be drawn between fraud, de- 
lusion, and reality. 


A Letter to an Unhappy Minister. 


STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


Your experience as a Unitarian has differed so widely 
from mine that I am led to question whether the course 
you have pursued in your relation to other Unitarians 
may not have been somewhat ill-advised. 

I became a Unitarian, through reading, while I was 
quite a young man, and more than twenty years elapsed 
before I looked in the face of another who openly professed 
Unitarianism. In 1890I travelled a long way to the city 
of Denver, Col., my sole purpose being to meet those who 
bore the name Unitarian. I met the minister of Unity 
Church in his study and when I had introduced myself 
he welcomed me heartily and told me of his plan to or- 
ganize a conference of the churches and scattered Unita- 
rians in Colorado. A year later, at the first regular meet- 
ing of this conference, I was given a place on the pro- 
gramme, and the next year, being then forty-eight years 
old, I was ordained. And as it was then—at the begin- 
ing of my active life as a Unitarian—it has remained even 
until now, not only with the minister I have mentioned, 
who has been for a good many years president of the 
American Unitarian Association, but with all the others 
I have known. I have a tolerably retentive memory for 
things of that kind, and I can recall no unkind word or 
deed received from any Unitarian minister. But how 
many words of sympathy, of encouragement, have come 
to me! How many deeds of disinterested kindness! I 
wish I could name them all: a long letter from Edward 
Everett Hale, who had heard, and not from me, of work 
I was doing; “a hand clasp across the continent” from 
Charles F. Dole, who had discovered—the Lord knows 
how—a resemblance between something I had written 
and something of his own; an appreciation on the flyleaf 
of a book sent from Joseph Henry Crooker; and so on. 

Unitarian men and women who are not ministers have 
also been uniformly kind to me in all their relations to 
me as their minister. I think I have never had a charge 
where there was not in the congregation a nucleus who 
felt it a duty to be present at every service. Again and 
again I have had persons come to me and explain that it 


had been impossible for them to be present the preceding” 


Sunday. Always they have listened respectfully to what 
I have had to say, and often they have manifested an 
interest. 

And you have found both Unitarian ministers and 
Unitarian laymen unfriendly and unkind? 

Possibly—for this is the only way I can explain to 
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myself your experience—that which you profess is not 
Unitarianism after all, but something so different that 
you have found yourself at cross purposes with all real 
Unitarians with whom you have attempted to talk. 
Certainly those “negations’”’ you mentioned as indicative 
of your mental attitude do not constitute you a Unita- 
rian. Said the greatest of Unitarian preachers, “It is 
no great merit to disbelieve even in the devil unless you 
have a positive faith in God to take up your affections.” 
And it is equally certain that no theory of social better- 
ment, however free from error in itself, or however 
earnestly championed, will avail to make the name you 
have chosen a suitable one for you to bear. 

“Unitarianism is a form of religion, and religion is 
belief in an Everliving God, that is, a Divine Mind and 
Will ruling the universe and holding moral relations with 
mankind” (Martineau); is ‘‘voluntary obedience to the 
law of God” (Theodore Parker); is ‘the simple and nat- 
ural trust of the soul in a Power of good over it and about 
it and our relation to this” (C. C. Everett); is ‘morality 
touched by emotion’”’ (Matthew Arnold). 

Religion is man’s effort to get into right relations with 
the universe, and the function—the sole function, it 
seems to me—of the minister of religion is to promote 
this effort by making it clearer to his people that right 
relations with the universe are found in personal righteous- 
ness. ‘The world of man is chock-full of illustrations of 
the fact and a life may well be spent in bringing this to 
light. 

There are many other worthy ways of spending a life, 
for God has made us very rich in opportunities for ser- 
vice, and if you choose to devote yourself to removing 
outworn conditions. of living and substituting what you 
believe would be better conditions, you will find us united, 
I am sure, in wishing you Godspeed. 


Spiritual Life. 


Do not think in terms of self-sacrifice, but in terms of 
service.—Theodore Roosevelt. 


* 


Leibnitz believed that every particle of matter reflected 
in a manner and carried latent in itself the history of 
the entire universe; that is to say, if we knew whatever 
could be known about any single particle, we should be 
omniscient.—M omerie. ; 


»* 


To grow to the last; to ripen till the fruit drops from 
the tree; to strain toward heaven, not to fade and decay 
into immortality,—what better thing than this? Out 
of the strong, as God knows how to train, to teach, to 
chasten them, may come a perpetual and ever-deepening 
sweetness.—Charles Beard. 


Sd 


Spiritual harvests are not ours for the mere asking. It 
is one of the tragedies of human experience that the re- 
ligious life has been the last to be brought within the 
domain of law. Here alone it has been assumed that 
ends could be attained without adequate means and 
results accomplished without the requisite effort—A. P. 
Reccord. ‘ 

* 


The out-and-out Christian is a joyful Christian. The 
half-and-half Christian is little acquainted with the joy — 
of the Lord. Why should we live half-way up the hill - 
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and be swathed in mists when we might have an un- 


clouded sky and a visible sun over our heads if we would 


only climb higher, and walk in the light of His face?— 
Maclaren. - 
& 


The religious frame of spirit that we most need to gain 
is to feel that God is near to us; that all things are filled 
with his presence; that the universe around us is a living 
expression of his goodness; that all which we enjoy is not 
so much benevolence, sending down its gifts from afar 
to us, as it.is the energy of his love working within us.— 
Orville Dewey. 

* 


The more a man thrills with the rapture of worship, the 
more likely is he to thrill with human sympathy. God 
has done so much for him, is there not something he can 
do for God? Yes: he can stretch a helping hand to 
some one who is bruised or broken, and whom God would 


help straightway if he could only get a man to go upon 


his errand.—John W. Chadwick. 


Parables for Parsons. 


I happened to be wandering on the east side of the 
Jordan in what are commonly known as the waste places. 
Brown and yellow reaches of open country stretched 
away and away, while yonder rose violet and purple 
mountains, their rugged rocks vivid in the clear air; 
about me the dry sage grass rustled pleasantly... And I 
came upon the scapegoat. 

To my amazement he looked exceedingly well. His 
shaggy coat blew agreeably in the wind; he was pros- 
perous and sleek. To the upsetting of all my precon- 
ceived notions, he regarded himself as exceedingly fort- 
unate. It appears that before what I had erroneously 
supposed was his national disgrace he had been con- 
fined in one pen after another, his coat had been period- 
ically sheared, he had been forced to haul heavy loads, 
he had been beaten with sticks, and driven in directions 
whither he did not wish to go. The great ceremonial 
had pleased him. He thoroughly enjoyed the procession 
of choristers, taking as he did the central position. Ar- 
rived at the altar, the while the high priest had gently 
caressed his horns, he justly had felt himself to be the 
chief feature in an elaborate and moving ritual. Then 
he had been led to the farther shore of the Jordan and 
had been dismissed into this wide expanse of free territory, 
where his troubles had ended. Few visitors disturbed 
him. A little company of scapegoats, selected like him- 
self for their ability, had welcomed him to exclusive 
privileges, and he was at peace. His life, in short, had 


_ been greatly enriched by his official recognition as a 
_ scapegoat. 


Nothing was expected of a scapegoat, he 
told me, except just to be a scapegoat. ‘That he carried 
the sins of the nation upon his horns symbolically, 
mattered not at all, since these were no sins of his. He 
had advised a younger scapegoat erroneously concerning 
certain kinds of sage grass. For this, it appeared, he 
felt compunctions. But the official sins placed upon 
him, since obviously as a plain goat he never could have 
Burieacted them personally, he believed were no affair 
0 ; 

While showing all due courtesy he had only a little 
time to give me. He had promised to meet another 
Scapegoat out in the purple distance, and accordingly he 


left me to my reflections. The experience had an inter- 


ct upon my mind. He is a wise goat who dis- 
| between his official capacity and his private 
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The Household Altar. 


‘Tue Day BEAUTIFUL. 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 


TVe-2PArRT ONE. 


_ Let us hope that our children will remember Sunday 
in the old home as the Day Beautiful of the week, the 
day that had a pleasant difference from other days 
in ways of self-restraint and uplift; the day of cleanness, 
order, quiet, and dear togetherness; the day of days 
for the ingathering of lonely ones, for communion with 
beauty in Nature and books, for fellowship one with 
another on the higher levels of life. 


“Holy and peaceful the Day, and the heart sings 
songs; sings the songs of Home and of Love. 
Quietly over the earth moves Love; 
Silently over the earth falls Peace, 
To the hills of the spirit we go!’’ 


Joy to us parents if something like that be the feeling 
our children will have of the Sundays of childhood in 
retrospect. To what ends of the spirit may this day 
be dedicated in the Temple of the Home? 

First, will they go to the Sunday-school, these children 
of ours? Yes—with an if. Yes, if the school have a 
child-church feeling about it and the teachers are re- 
ligious, earnest, and loving. Otherwise, possibly not,— 
so much would we wish only reverence, earnestness, 
lovingness associated in their child-minds with religion. 
Such schools may be, such teachers are many. If they 
go, they will go as regularly as to their day-school; and 
the parents will interest themselves in the lessons, attend 
the school-sessions now and then, and count their child’s 
teacher a friend. ‘That teacher will feel herself thanked! 
To the children themselves, seeing it held thus in honor 
at home, the school will certainly mean more than it often 
does now. 

Will they go, also, to church? I feel sure that they will: 
they will go, and with us, and will sit by our side in the 
pew. ‘Go always?” No: when little, as a treat; 
then more and more regularly; always, so far as possible, 
with a warm, happy feeling of togetherness in the going, 
such as the lines of Coleridge give :— 


“To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company; 
To walk together to the kirk, 
And all together pray, 
While each to his great Father bends, 4 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay.” 


A story-book will go along for the sermon-time, while 
the children are small,—to give way by and by to a 
blank-book and pencil; for the twelve-year-olds will 
be encouraged to bring home a report of the sermon, 
perhaps in some way be rewarded a bit for it. These 
reports may grow from a few lines to pages in length, 
if the parents happily co-operate. The device has 
distinct boy-quieting values, and is educational, also: 
in college lecture-rooms later the note-books of boys 
and girls who have learnt in the pew to catch the high 
lights and the bones of a sermon are apt to be borrowed 
by benumbed classmates. The children at first will 
not care for the service and songs. They may, or may 
not, find something to like in the sermons. They would 
often not go to church, if they had their own way. Yet 
something tells, and sinks in, and year by year grows in 
significance; associations form and cluster; at last, per 
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haps, the church-love begins,—and you may have a _ idea interlocking with this,—that, however widely we 


boy or girl who wants to be a minister! What is it that 
tells? The complex whole: the walk with those one 
loves through the Sabbath-stilled streets; the sitting 
in the silence side by side; the wordless fellowship with 
friends around; the feeling that all are there to have a 
quiet hour with God between the busy weeks, to face 
their ideals so often disowned in the week, to quicken 
self-forgetting and service; a sense of listening to oneself 
and waiting on the Spirit: and now and then a word 
out of a sermon like a bugle-call to the young conscience; 
now and then an old hymn sung by all; now and then, 
not often, a silent rise of inward song as if a “ Holy, holy, 
holy, God Almighty!’’ pealed within. It is the complex 
whole! Is it not worth while? Are there many hours 
in the child’s life more worth while? Of course, this 
presupposes the parents’ own church-going, and care 
on their part to make the going, not mere obedience, 
but gladness to the child; and is not this, too, worth 
while,—the effort it may cost ourselves to provide such 
an influence once a week for our children’s souls, to say 
nothing of our own? Let the father and mother think 
well before deciding No; and let the father think well 
before assigning the whole cost over to the mother as 
his delegate. 

Can we utilize the minister himself in home-ways? 
Should the grace of God rest richly on him,—and we 
should want that kind of minister,—indeed we can. 
For this kind, among other functions and _ privileges, 
is ordained to welcomes at the gate and fireside intimacies. 
To the children he is a big brother or an extra-father, 
according to his age. For the little ones there is a pre- 
destined seat upon his knees, with expectation of the 
story ready for them. Let the grace abide as the years 
pass on, and he will become to them the trusted outside 
counsellor, convenient on occasions when the heads 
of the house are a little contrary and “do not understand.” 
Every real minister serves at times as father-confessor. 
When they are older still, no one but he can marry them, 
or christen their children, or word the Good-bys in the 
home when Death comes to make it lonely. It is almost 
the dearest of a minister’s rewards to have a family 
of fifty children whom he thinks of thus as his. Ideals 
associated with his words, his prayers, his personality, 
his friendship, may be a most real factor in the family 
religiousness. Can he be utilized? For these things he 
exists! 

In most homes the Sunday afternoon affords the week’s 
best opportunity for direct religious instruction between 
parents and children. I say between, because it passes 
both ways. If the term do not affright us, we might call 
this opportunity the divinity school hour. Not every 
Sunday afternoon should hold the hour. What is out-of- 
doors for? What is a June Sunday for? What are friends 
for? Was not Sunday called the day of days for the in- 
gathering of lonely, unhomed ones? But while the chil- 
dren remain young, I do mean such an hour three Sundays 
out of four, if possible,—the Sunday expectation, to be- 
come their Sunday recollection. 

Very early should our children begin to feel that there 
is something in their parents’ faith more important to 
them than the opinions that are called beliefs. Gradually 
they will come to see what the sémething is,—that it is 
the way in which the beliefs are reached, the spirit in which 
they are held, the estimate of their importance, for in- 
stance, the idea that whatever we believe in religion 
must be true to our own reason and conscience,—not 
accepted simply because some good person or good book 
tells us it is true and that we ought to believe it. When 
older, they will hear this principle called “Freedom in 
religion,” in contrast to tradition and authority. A second 


‘ 


differ from another in religious belief, we should try to 
find some truth and good in the other’s belief, and should 
sympathize with sincerity and loyalty and reverence 
whether connected with error or truth. It is illuminating 
to young minds to learn that what we call error is almost 
never sheer untruth, but either truth in the bud or else 
truth gone to seed. This spirit of good-will between differ- 
ing faiths they will by and by know as “Sympathy, or 
Fellowship, in religion,’ in contrast to dogmatism and 
intolerance and sectarianism. ‘The Freedom-alone might 
leave them narrow, dogmatic, intolerant, anything but 
“liberal,’”’—it often has that effect; but join this spirit 
with it, and they will have the open mind that sees truth’s 
large horizons. Again, the idea that not what one believes, 
but what one is, is the test of reality in religion. This they 
will find is what Liberals mean when they speak of ‘“‘Sal- 
vation by Character.”” Once more, the idea that to share 
and to serve and to savé is the glory of life, and that to 
save others is the only true way to save oneself. They 
will be sure to hear much talk about this as “Social, rather 
than Personal, Salvation.’”’ Freedom, Fellowship, Charac- 
ter, Service, in Religion,—it would be well to teach the chil- 
dren these words as a slogan to remind them what they 
must live up to as the big things of the Liberal Faith. 
These things are what make it different in spirit from the 
older faiths,—or rather, from what the older faiths have 
been until of late: some more, some less, they all are 
“liberalizing’”’ now. Not Sunday afternoon alone, but 
every day in the week is the day on which to teach, 
illustrate, live to the children these four cardinal prin- 
ciples,—to live them; they cannot be effectively taught 
in any other way. ‘These make the “something more 
important” in religion than “ beliefs.” 

Yet of course the Liberal Faith, like all other faiths, has 
its theology,—a quite definite system of beliefs concerning 
God, Man, his nature and his destiny, Jesus, the Bible, 
the Church, and right here rises a strange question: 
Ought we as Liberals to teach our children these doctrines 
of ours? There are a few parents who thoughtfully say, 
“No: leave the young minds open and unprejudiced,” 
and not a few, who thoughtlessly and without saying, act 
the No. The result is that many a child born into a 
liberal home grows up in a dense fog shrouding questions 
concerning which one may live, if he will, in the sunshine. 
“T don’t know what I believe, and don’t care that I 
don’t,—my mind is open,” says such a one sometimes; 
or, if in some stress of life he does care tremendously, he 
gropes helplessly. Nor is an open mind at all assured, it 
is endangered, by this parental method. A young mind 
open, and without preparedness, is much exposed to in- 
rushes of error, and doors easily blow to, with crudities 
and superstitions shut fast on the inside. It is indeed 
important to the Liberal Faith, and it is a high and 
difficult attainment, to have and to hold the really open 
mind; so difficult that, as we just saw, it takes the first 
two of our four cardinal principles in combination to se- 
cure it. This being so, should we let our children chance 
it, or help them by guidance and practice to make it their 
sure possession? 

As to the ‘‘beliefs’’ themselves,—amid the bewilder- 
ments of life how much those children may be steadied, 
strengthened, lifted, cheered, by well-grounded convic- 
tion of the great, glad truths of our Liberal Faith! For 
one I would like to prejudice my children toward the 
True, the Beautiful, the Good, as it has been given me 
to see them. Most carefully will I try to guard in them 
the open mind; but to refuse on any score to show to them 


the noblest idea of God in Nature, history, soul, that life 


has shown to me their parent, and leave the shaping of 
this supreme, all-glorious idea in their growing minds 0 
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school teacher, or to the minister himself, would be, I 
think, the climax of the Great Refusal! True, I would 
rather they should have a considerably poorer theology 
than ours with deep religious feeling, than ours without 
the feeling. Still, instead of fearing to teach them my 
theology, I should fear not to teach it! 

How teach it? Let us open the door of our little 
Sunday afternoon divinity school a crack, and listen! 
The father and mother are both in there, and the children 
are gathered_around them asking and answering ques- 
tions, like the boy in the Temple. They are talking about 
“God.” It is free and easy and playful, but earnest, talk. 
Long ago the two “professors” learnt to say in reply to 
child-questions, “‘We don’t know”’: the children are used 
to that, and all the more believe in them! In this divinity 
school hour the two are even more careful than usual to 
disclaim omniscience. They are using much picture and 
parable language in their talk, and we hear them now 
and then saying, ‘It is not just this, but like this, we think; 
by and by we may understand better about it.’’ They 
know well that Nature makes all children poets, and that 
their small students have to do their thinking in con- 
cretes. They know also that the ‘“‘poet”’ is one to whom 
a fact is a symbol as well as a fact, and that part of Na- 
ture’s intent with the children is that through their con- 


-cretes they should reach larger meanings beyond; and 


they want to help Nature a bit in this part of her process. 
To use the pictures of God that rise in the mind of the 
child in such a way as to suggest their enlargement and 
ennoblement,-is their endeavor. So the theology lesson 
itself is becoming an object-lesson in open-mindedness. 
Their hope is that, as the children grow up, the poet in 
them will not disfellowship the agnostic, nor the agnostic 
the poet. But little our youngsters know of the peda- 
gogics applied to them! What “God”’ really means they 
are learning from something in the mother’s face and the 
father’s tones much more than from anything said. 
Already the older ones, by “catching,’’ are coming to 
speak that name with a pause and hush, like an uncon- 
scious obeisance; and the other, his home-name, ‘Our 
Father”’ begins to waken the look that hovers in eyes that 
are gazing at beauty. Gradually “God,” thus interpreted 
by and through parents, is becoming to them the Mother- 
liness of things,—a boundless, mysterious Reality of 
Goodness and Love. If the parents succeed, the mystical 
meaning of that Reality will keep on widening and deep- 
ening, until He—much nearer as pronoun is “He” than 
“Tt” to the truth—is to these children the Living and 
Loving Unity of All Ideals: and with that their teachers 
will contentedly graduate them from the Home divinity 
school. 


Vitality of Unitarianism, 


People who predict the decay of Unitarianism, says 
Christian Life, London, overlook the principle of perennial 


youth which informs its spirit. Unitarianism is not bound — 


by the limitations of any historic creed. Its outlook is 
universal, its faith comprehensive. It walks reverently 
among the memorials of divinity in every race and clime,— 
finding many a sublime counsel to noblest living in the 
‘treasured thoughts of Greeks and Romans and Jews—of 
Mohammedan and Brahman and Buddhist—of Shintoist 
and Confucian and Theist,—in the poetry, art, and music 
of every age and people—in history, philosophy, and lit- 


erature, and in the growing treasures of modern science,— 


where finding, reverencing, and obeying the guiding 
is of the infinite that reveal the supreme truths. 
type of faith there is the vitality of unfading youth. 
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the nurse-girl, or to their playmates, or to the Sunday- 
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for freedom and Dumanity. 


Truth in Personality. 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise again: 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


Great is the earth, high is the heaven, swift is the sun 
in his Course, for he compasseth the heavens round about 
and fetcheth his course again to his own place. Is not 
the Maker of these things great? All the earth calleth 
upon Truth, and the heaven blesseth her: for with her 
is no unrighteous thing. . . . As for Truth, she abideth 
and is strong forever; she liveth, and conquereth for 
evermore. . . . She is the strength, and the kingdom, 
and the power, and the majesty, of all ages. Blessed be 
the God of Truth. . . . Great is Truth, and strong above 
all things —1 Esdras, iv. 


At the birth of each new Era, with a recognizing start, 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps beneath the Future’s 
heart2>.*; 


Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet ’tis Truth alone is strong, 
And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her throng 
Troops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield her from all wrong... . 


Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne— 
Yet that scaffold sways the Future, and, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own... . 


New occasions. teach new duties; Time makes ancient good un- 
couth; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of 
Truth. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


The work of this world is not done by disembodied 
spirits nor by abstract principles. ‘To humanity is com- 
mitted the task of translating the ideal into the actual. 
The purposes of the Eternal, for humanity, wait for the 
will and the work of human beings. ‘Truth sits silent 
till there are lips that speak it; it waits passive till there 
are feet to go upon its errands and hands to perform its 
tasks. ‘Truth never wrote a Bible till human fingers 
took up the pen. There were no cathedrals for the 
worship of God till human brains devised their architect- 
ure and human strength reared their walls. No bells 
called to prayer till they had been shaped in the furnaces 
of men’s labors and cast in the mould of men’s devising. 

To trust the Truth does not mean that we wait passively 
for its coming, but that we go forth in valiant strength to 
establish it in the earth. ‘Till we follow, Truth does not 
guide; till we labor, Truth does not bring in the new 
time. The time shall come when Truth is established in 
the earth because nations have wrought it into the fabric 
of their existence, and because men devote themselves to 
its utterance. Through human personality, the Truth 
shall be established. 


PRAYER. 

Almighty God, whose patience is eternal and whose 
will is from everlasting to everlasting, help us to conse- 
crate ourselves to Thy will. Give us faith that Thy 
truth abideth forever, and help us to dedicate ourselves 
anew to Thine everlasting word. Help this nation to 
keep the truth and to hold ever in view the principles of 
eternal justice. Through all dangers defend us by Thy 
grace, and grant that through these times of strife we 
may move toward that abiding peace which Thou wilt 
grant unto men when truth and justice are established 
in the earth. Amen. 
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A Sunset Symphony. 


MARY SHAW PAGE. 


The clouds are islands of amethyst 
In a coral and amber sea. 

Turquoise, sapphire, and topaz blend 
In a sunset symphony. 


Fires of a million ruby-hearts— 
Sparkles of emerald hue— 

All are mirrored upon the bay 
Tn an opalescent blue. 


O’er all the gold of a midsummer moon 
Bestows its smile benign, 

And the scene is a jewelled rhapsody 
From Nature’s soul to mine! 


One Minister’s Summer Reading. 


One of the great publishing houses is in- 
terested to know what ministers are reading. 
Below is the summer list which has engaged 
one Unitarian clergyman. ‘The five fields are 
well chosen. What books are other ministers 
and laymen able to report? Anything in 
science? 

The War.—‘‘ Patriotism and War,” Bou- 
troux; “War and Religion,” Loisy; ‘‘The 
Free Man and the Soldier,” Ralph B. Perry. 

History —‘“‘Nationality in Modern His- 
tory,” Rose; ‘‘Medieval and Modern Times,” 
Robinson; “Europe since 1815,”’ Hazen; “‘A 
Political and Social History of Modern Eu- 
rope,” Hayes (vol. 2); ‘‘Janus and Vesta,” 
Branford; ‘‘ The Pan-Angles,’’ Kennedy. 

Philosophy —‘’The Amateur Philosopher,” 
Grabo; ‘‘Mens Creatrix,” William Temple; 
“Creative Intelligence,’ Dewey; “Spiritual 
Ascent of Man,” W. Tudor Jones; ‘‘Theism 
and Humanism,”’ Balfour. 

Poetry.— ‘High Tide,’’ 
Richards; ‘‘Songs Before Sunrise, 
burne. 

Criticism. ‘The Bible’s Prose Epic of 
Eve and Her Sons,” Robertson; ‘‘ Dunsany 
the Dramatist,’’ Bierstadt; ‘‘The Fools of 
Shakespeare,’”’ Frederick Warde. 


(compiled by) 
” Swin- 


Epigrams on War. 


KATE HUDSON. 


It is the news-jottings from the small news- 
sheets, published in the lesser Continental 
towns, which really tell the tale of the Just- 
Common-Folks’ sufferings in the Great War. 

We read of the clever dodge of an enter- 
prising innkeeper, who on the four meatless 
days serves vegetables cooked in the meat- 
juices gained from the roasts and stews per- 
mitted on the three other days, under the 
tempting designations which presumably give 
flavor to the dish; he sets before his patrons 
mutton-potatoes, veal-carrots, pork-peas, 
beef-beans, and so on. We read, too, of the 
man convicted of stealing a bread-card and 
sentenced to three weeks in jail; and the 
legally prescribed barefoot-walking this sum- 
mer, extolled as comfortable, cooling, and 
eminently wholesome. 

We understand why the man in the 
street and his wife in the house have from 
times immemorial abhorred and dreaded war. 
Witness the many quaint old saws and prov- 
erbs handed down from countless long and 
bitter other wars:— 
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“Tn war’s garden grow none but sorrow’s 


blossoms;”’ that 


“Better is one little egg in peace-time than 


a big fat hen during war.” 


Here are some others which this war prob- 
ably has endorsed as cordially as have the 


Seven Years’ and the Thirty Years’ wars:— 


“Where war wages there is misery, much 


hunger and no bread for it.’ 


“War, pestilence and bitter times—where 
there’s the one the others also are not far. 


off.” 


“He who preaches war is the devil’s chap- 


lain.” 


“He who loves war’s upset does not love 


Jesus though he may say that he does.” 


“Where there’s war the wheat-acre grows 


empty and the God’s-acre grows full.” 


“‘When war begins the devil has to make 


his hell a hundred-thousand furlongs bigger.” 


which some go back to the fifteenth century, 
are those which tell us that ‘‘War devours 
what Peace has given us’’; that ‘‘ Peace is bet- 
ter than war; for war knows not who will 
win it’’; and that “ War is God’s besom with 
which he cleanses lands and peoples.” 


war is better than disguised peace.” 


In conclusion is the following little saying 


from earliest sixteen-hundred :— 


“War begets poverty; 

Poverty begets peace; 

Peace begets riches; 

Riches begets pride; 

Pride is the root of all wars. 

War begets poverty— 
The world is round—and so this round 
Goes round and round and round again.” 


Literature. 


His Friends Write on Thoreau.* 


The appearance of these books, written 
by two men among the last of those inti- 
mately connected with the famous Concord 
literary circle, can but be of greatest interest 
to the many admirers of Thoreau. The 
Life, by F. B. Sanborn, contains much ma- 
terial not before published; many details of 
Thoreau’s ancestry, showing whence were 
derived some of his most characteristic 
traits; and a number of his college essays, 
which already indicated the genius of the 
coming author and naturalist. Those famil- 
iar with Mr. Sanborn’s writings, especially 
his letters for years as correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican, will’ recognize many 
a Sanborn-ish touch here and there, in the 
original criticisms and comments, not to 
say in bits of naive egotism now and then; 
but many an anecdote of Thoreau’s ideas 
and habits are depicted as they could only 
have been by this shrewd and sympathetic 
observer who knew him intimately for years. 

Thoreau was undoubtedly the leader in 
the modern love of nature, the camping-out 
hikes over mountain and through woodland, 
bird and flower study, the return to nature 
generally. Ways of his which seemed to 
some of his good neighbors outlandish in 


*TuHe Lire or Henry Davm Tuoreav. By F. B. 
Sanborn, Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $4. Y¥ Tuoreau, As REMEMBERED BY 
A YounG Friend. By Edward Waldo Emerson. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 


Among the very oldest of these sayings, of 


We 
also learn that it is better to have “‘an honest 
war than a shameful peace,” and that “‘open 
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the extreme are now the height of fashion. 
Sanborn quotes this extract from Thoreau’s 
journal, written when eight and twenty: 
“Go fish and hunt far and wide, day by day; 
and rest thee by many hearthsides without 
misgiving! Rise free from care before the 
dawn, and seek adventures! Let the noon 
find thee by other brooks, and the night 
overtake thee always at home,” a slogan 
which would be enthusiastically echoed to- ~ 
day by many a camper on lake or mountain 
side. 

In some places Mr. Sanborn takes his 
reader’s knowledge too much for granted, 
as in omitting any detailed account of 
Thoreau’s life at Walden Pond. There are 
many allusions to Walden, but no real story 
of that interesting forerunner of how many 
camping exploits! The book is enriched 
with many illustrations from old family 
portraits, types of sturdy New England 
characters, not the least striking being the 
pictures of Thoreau’s two sisters. 

Dr. Emerson’s recollections of the friend, 
loved of his boyhood, whose entry from 
woods or fields brightened the room like 
“a wholesome brave north wind,” are in 
every way delightful reading. They have 
the charm of perfect literary finish, clear 
and succinct, not an wumnnecessary word, 
and add many a detail of Thoreau’s life not 
elsewhere given. Dr. Emerson has, as he 
says, ‘‘gleaned in Concord homes and fields 
from others, now dead, who would never 
have written them, memories that might soon 
have faded away.” He throws new light 
on Thoreau’s character and motives. He 
says it should “be distinctly understood that 
Thoreau was not created by the Tran- 
scendental Epoch, so called, though, without 
doubt, his growth was stimulated by kindred 
ideas.”” He makes us realize that Thoreau 
was of his own sort, an original, not dependent 
on Emerson or any one else for his distinguish- 
ing characteristics, carrying his earnestness 
and thoroughness into the humblest work. 
As symbolic of this spirit, he quotes this 
saying of Thoreau: “Every nail driven 
should be as another rivet in the machine of 
the universe.” 

Dr. Emerson says that, as a physician, he 
had found the root of much disease to be 
that people ‘‘live minute by minute, as is 
customary,’’ and “never find that the day, 
the year, and the lifetime pass in prepara- 
tion to live, but the time to live never comes.”’ 
Thoreau did not make this mistake. He 
lived. He dined “at the sign of the shrub- 
oak.” His object was “‘not to get my dinner, 
but to get that sustenance which dinners 
only preserve me to enjoy, without which 
dinners were only a vain repetition.” 

Dr. Emerson treats the Walden episode 
clearly and sympathetically, saying that 
Thoreau went to the woods to mind his own 
business, in the strictest sense, and there 
“found the freedom, joy, and blessed in- 
fluences that came of so simple and harmless 
a life,—free from the millstones, even the ~ 
carved and gilded ones, which customary . 
town life hangs around the necks of most of 
gst ; 
Thoreau’s attitude toward John Brown 
and the slavery question, his loving care of 
fugitive slaves, his kindness to and interest — 
in all animals, for whose “personality and 
character he felt real respect,’ are gly 
presented in few but telling words. 


- 
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Alcott, and Emerson are described. At the 
_ time when it seemed that Thoreau’s ability 


was to be wasted inf a pencil-mill, Emerson 
wrote of him, ‘‘Here is a Damascus blade of 
a man, such as you may search through 
nature in vain to parallel, laid up on a shelf 
in our village to rust and ruin.” Happily, 
Thoreau was not one to stay on a shelf. 
Quoting Edward Hoar’s saying, ‘‘ With 
Thoreau’s life something went out of Concord 
woods and fields and river that never will 
return,’’ Dr. Emerson says: ‘‘ Yes, something 
went. But our woods and waters will always 
be different because of thisman. Something 
of him abides and truly for good in his town.”’ 


Every lover of the first among our natural- 
ists will want this book* if he seesit. What 
Thoreau’s genius was able to sketch in 
matchless verbal beauty the photographs in 
this volume complement with exquisite art. 
We imagine Thoreau, seeing the pictures 
that illuminate his adequate yet brief para- 


'graphs set opposite, taken chiefly from his 


Journal, modifying somewhat his great 
creed of nature and only nature. Mr. 
Gleason could not, of course, make pictures 
of all the plants and flowers, the birds and 
their nests, the little land and water scenes, 
and the speaking trees; but his selections are 
superb. All that he himself says in intro- 
ducing the material proper is well done and 


in many instances it is brought from alto- 


gether fresh sources. We sense the editor’s 
feeling when he says he cannot reproduce 
the things beyond the scope of the camera, 
such as “‘the music of the telegraph harp, 
the crowing of the chanticleer, the fragrance 
of the sweet-fern, the chirping of crickets, 
the flower of wild apples, the ‘z-ing’ of 


locusts.” Thank goodness, the imagination 
is alive. The book devotes itself to the four 
seasons. "The very first subject is ‘Sand 
Foliage.” Holding up to the reader on the 


right-hand page a picture the original of 
which probably not one person in ten appre- 
Ciates in the everyday places, but which now 


is a thing of fixed beauty in his vision, the 


author of Walden says: ‘“Few phenomena 
gave me more delight than to observe the 
forms which thawing sand and clay assume 
in flowing down the sides of a deep cut on 
the railroad through which I passed on my 
way to the village. ... The material was 
sand of every degree of fineness and of various 
rich colors, commonly mixed with a little 
clay... . It is truly a grotesque vegetation, 
whose forms and color we see imitated in 
bronze, a sort of architectural foliage more 
ancient and typical than acanthus, chicory, 
ivy vine, or any vegetable leaves.” Thus 
on through the wonderful and changing year 
the reader goes on an inimitable excursion. 
Thereafter he never need fare more than 
a hundred paces from his rooftree to find 
delights of nature in her myriad forms and 


voices. It is just the book to celebrate the 
centenary of Thoreau—and the birthday 
_ of a friend, whether he or she be old or young. 


Books. 

@ my Love to Maria. By Florence 

in Tuttle. New York: Abingdon 
$1 net.—This is a collection of 
<THE with THoreav. Edited and 

W. Gleason, Boston: Houghton 
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stories, the first one of which gives title to 
the volume. All have been published be- 
fore in magazines. They are good, clever 
stories, “and many have won prizes. They 
deserve them. The most interesting of 
all the chapters is not a story at all, but a 
bit of autobiography. It traces the mental 
development of the author, who confesses 
that during her early career she had no 
literary hardships. Every story she wrote 
sold quickly and brought a request for more. 
It was when she attempted to bring these 
productions out in book form that she met 
with her first rebuff. The editors all said, 
“Go and make yourself known and then 
we will be glad to make a book of your 
stories.” Love took up her harp of life. 
She married, bore children, and for ten years 
was their constant companion and teacher. 
Out of the depth of this experience grew 
the desire for a new form of expression, and 
she wrote her well-known book on feminism, 
The Awakening of Woman. Having thus 
made herself known, the publisher for the 
Stories was readily found. One likes Mrs. 
Tuttle’s autobiographical statement that 
life for many women is a long deferment of 
what they most want to do, but that it is 
their duty to do first the urgent work of 
life. In the struggle between desire and 
duty, duty must always come first. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF AN AMER- 
ICAN CITIZEN. By Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25.—‘‘ What are the circumstances which 
are likely to be most favorable for a healthy- 
minded and progressive religious experience?”’ 
asks Prof. Peabody; and he makes his own 
answers in the twelve chapters of this book 
with freedom from attention to the mechan- 
isms of religion and with the extraordinary 
gift of phrasing which gives us what may 
fairly be called lyric prose. Devoting the 
first half of the book to the child in the home, 
the boy, the student, a sutvey of universities 
in their social conscience, and the training 
for citizenship and American character, he 
passes into excursions on discipline, power, 
perspective, the expansion of religion, the 
conversion of militarism, and the place of 
Jesus Christ in a religious experience. The 
place of Jesus “‘was not to destroy the 
fighting instinct, but to fulfil it; not to rob 
life of heroism, but to give a new scope and 
significance to the heroic life; not to pro- 
claim a moral disarmament, but to bid his 
followers put on the whole armor of God.” 
This is the ringing message throughout,— 
the life abundant and efficient, which is the 
natural fruition of true Christianity. In 
this occupation there are few minds which 
can equal Prof. Peabody’s in kindling working 
enthusiasms and virilizing religious thought. 


A PLACE IN THE SuN. By Mrs. Henry 
Backus. Boston: The Page Co. $1.35 
net.—This is the story of a young Hungarian 
girl who is left an orphan in America when 
an infant. The only gift of her parents was 
an unconquerable belief in her destiny and 
ability to lift herself to a better and higher 
industrial and social life. She accepts the 
American idea that every one has a chance 
to win for himself a place in the sun. Largely 
by her own efforts she passes from an orphan 
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asylum to a factory, and then on to a goy- 
erness’s position in a wealthy family. Here 
the romance of her life begins and she wins 
and holds the love of the heir of the house- 
hold. This is a clean, readable story which 
an old-fashioned mother—if such there be— 
may safely place in her daughter’s hands. 
It skirts the edge of several social pitfalls, 
but Mrs. Backus never lets her pretty hero- 
ine drop in. 


Literary Notes. 


Mr. William Heinemann, publisher of 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, DeMorgan, E. L. 
Voynich, Romain Rolland, and other famous 
authors, writes of Henry Handel Richardson: 
“He seems to me to be the best writer we have 
in England now.” 


A brochure soon to be published by Paul 
Elder & Co., San Francisco, entitled Textiles 
and Costume Design, by Evelyn Peters Ells- 
worth, will bring to the reader the application 
of costume design to express character and 
personality. 


A timely book of war-poems entitled To 
Arms! by Edward Robeson Taylor, is soon 
to be published by Paul Elder & Co., San 
Francisco. The author was formerly mayor 
of San Francisco. He has already several 
volumes to his credit. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher will show in the 
September Century how in some respects the 
United States is far behind her sister republic, 
France, in recognizing the two primary rights 
of women: the right to work, and the right 
as workers to be married and mothers. 


“We must apply the selective draft to in- 
dustry, or the war cannot proceed,’”’ says Prof. 
J. Russell Smith, who in the September Cen- 
tury will sound a warning to Americans in his 
prophetic article, ‘“Food or Famine?”’ “The 
old volunteer system is gone from the army, 
is going from industry.” 


Herbert C. Hoover was in Tientsin at the 
time of the Boxer uprising. Hugh Gibson 
relates in the August Century how Hoover 
and a few others made themselves unpopular 
in certain high quarters by going twice a 
day to the guard-house at shooting time, 
and rescuing such of the Chinamen as they 
could vouch for. 


Miss Katharine M. Beals, when reference 
librarian of St. Paul (Minn.) Public Library, 
had constant complaints from readers who 
were weary of dry technical books that took 
all the beauty and happiness out of flowers, 
and wanted some instead that would show 
their inspiration for lovely legends and poetry, 
so she wrote Flower Lore and Legend, which 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. expect to issue 
August 23. 


The Lippincott Company will publish 
this month Rafael Sabatini’s new novel, The 
Snare. ‘Those who remember The Sea Hawk 
and The Banner of the Bull will be assured 
of a rare pleasure. The Garden Under Glass 
is an English authority’s contribution to the 
increase of the world’s food supply. It con- 
tains much that is eminently practical— 
and new—for all who have any garden 
space at all. 
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The Rome. 
_A Baby. 


A baby’s feet, like seashells pink, 

Might tempt, should heaven see meet, 
An angel’s lips to kiss, we think, 

A baby’s feet. 


Like rose-hued sea-flowers toward the heat, 
They stretch and spread and wink 
Their ten soft buds that part and meet. 


No flower-bells that expand and shrink 
Gleam half so heavenly sweet 

As shine on life’s untrodden brink, 

‘A baby’s feet. 


A baby’s hands, like rosebuds furled, 
Whence yet no leaf expands, 

Ope, if you touch, though close upcurled, 
A baby’s hands. 


Then, fast as warriors grip their brands 
When battle’s bolt is hurled, 
They close, clenched hard, like tightening bands. 


No rosebuds yet by dawn impearled 
Match, even in loveliest lands, 

The sweetest flowers in all the world— 
A baby’s hands, 


A baby’s eyes, ere speech begin, 
Ere lips learn words or sighs, 

Bless all things bright enough to win 
A baby’s eyes. 


Love, while the sweet thing laughs and lies, 
And sleep flows out and in, 
Sees perfect in them Paradise. 


Their glance might cast out pain and sin, 
Their speech make dumb the wise, 
By mute glad Godhead felt within 


A baby’s eyes. 
—A. C. Swinburne. 


What Raynon Saw. 


HARRIET HOSMER. 


Raynon loved the ledges. They were 
wonderful. Aunty would sit there and sew 
or read, while Raynon made great discoveries. 
There was a big round castle with so 
many little people in it. Raynon asked 
aunty where they all slept. Their home 
didn’t seem big enough for them all. Aunty 
said that they had galleries under the ground. 
She showed Raynon tiny houses which were 
just like the castle on the hill, only that was 
many, many times larger. ‘The galleries, 
she said, opened into long passages that had 
rooms on either side, just like a hotel. 

On the castle there was a huge dome, 
built of yellow and brown stones and 
plasters, with now and then a block of 
beautiful, shiny black or white. There 
were many round doors and windows set 
with such lovely rock jewels and plaster 
ornaments. With aunty’s glass they looked 
like diamonds and topaz and yellow pearls 
and pink somethings and shiny black stones 
different from anything that Raynon had 
ever seen. The plasters were in such odd, 
pretty shapes. The casements were broad 
and sloped a little to the open entrance, and 
sometimes, when Raynon was looking at 
them with her glass, a little friend would 
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she could keep him on it and watch him. 
When he reached the end he would try so 
hard to get off, feeling out into the air for 
another road to travel. He couldn’t seem 
to see far in the light. She supposed being 
so much in the dark underground places made 
the light blinding to him. 

One day she put him down and followed 
him with the glass to see what he would do. 
He went very fast over a great stone desert, 
stopping now and again to investigate a 
curious curly bit of lichen or climbing a 
goblet-shaped monument with its red jewelled 
top. After looking for some time from one 
of these, he climbed down again and started 
off faster than before. 

Raynon wondered if he had spied or smelled 
something he wanted. He kept sturdily 


on for what were probably hours of his 
time and miles of his distance, and at 
last he came to a beautiful forest. On the 


ground were luscious red and yellow plants 
that he seemed to taste as if they were very 
good, and under the glass they certainly 
looked delicious to Raynon. All about were 
the trunks of tall trees, almost transparent, 
with a sunny light in their very heart centres. 
They were soft and smooth as satin, but 
thick, though Raynon could almost see the 
sap. 

Her little friend rested here awhile and 
looked about him. Far, far above his head 
the great trees were topped with marvellous 
foliage, keeping off the sun, but filling the 
forest aisles with radiance instead of gloom. 
The tree-tops were of a milky white, almost 
star-shaped in form, the edges touched with 
blue from the sky, and the centres with 
sunny yellow. Hundreds and hundreds of 
these trees spread in a vast forest about him, 
and he seemed to feel and enjoy their 
fragrant shelter. Raynon could imagine 
how welcome it was after the long hard toil 
over the barren rock in the burning sun. 

At last the traveller started off to explore, 
and worked his way far into the forest 
depths. Raynon kept pushing aside the 
tree-tops to watch his course, but she was 
very careful to shade him from the hot sun. 
Suddenly he stopped and, raising his head, 
either sniffed or listened, then turned and 
hurried in another direction; and there he 
found a wounded brother. They seemed so 
glad to be together. Raynon thought they 
kissed each other. ‘Then the most interesting 
thing happened. Raynon’s friend started to 
carry his brother. Slowly they passed out 
of the forest shade. Then friends joined 
them and helped. In relays they carried 
him tenderly back to his home. 


Richard’s Opportunity. 


MARGARET MATTHEWS. 


Richard had been forming the habit at 
table of sitting quietly unheeding the food 
passed to him in due order. This time his 
mother held the plate of crullers before him, 
with no response from Richard. She set the 


appear with a jolly round head and bright] plate down. 


eyes. 
Raynon would put her finger under the 


A few minutes later Richard asked for a 
cruller, and his mother put one on his plate, 


doorway and he would come right into her] whereupon in a much aggrieved tone Richard 


hand. He was so quick in his movements 
that she had to be spry to keep him out of 
her sleeve. She would take a long twig and 
by changing it from one hand to the other 


said, ‘I like to take it from the plate myself!” 

His mother apparently did not hear him, 
but after a moment’s silence she asked, ‘‘ Did 
you ever hear of Lysippus?”’ 
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“No, 
replied. ; 

“He was a famous Greek sculptor who lived 
in the time of Alexander the Great, and he 
was the only artist whom Alexander would 
allow to make his portrait. Lysippus made 
another statue, too, that was quite remark- 
able. It represented a youth with a lock of 
hair in front but his head was bald behind. 
He called this statue Opportunity, and 
intended to teach that as Opportunity comes 
toward you you can easily seize it, but when 
it has passed you cannot grasp it.” 

Richard was much interested. After a 
moment his face lighted up as he said, “‘ That 
was a pretty clever idea of Lysippus!”’ 

The next time his mother passed the 
crullers to him he knew his opportunity and 
took one himself. 


mother, who was he?” Richard 


Treed! 


“We can’t have any girls tagging along! 
We're going to do all kinds of hard things— 
maybe dangerous. We may go clear to the 
pinery,’’ Dan declared loftily. 

The boys picked up the lunch-basket and 
strutted away down the walk, whooping 
with sheer joy. A whole holiday in the woods 
is a thing to rejoice any boy alive—or any 
girl. Sue thought so as she stood looking 
after them with tears in her eyes. She held 
them back bravely, however, because she 
knew her brothers despised them. Of all 
the people she knew, Sue most admired her 
big brothers, as she called them, although 
Jerry was no bigger than herself and hardly 
so strong. 

At the fence around the Ransom pasture 
Jerry stopped and studied the hills beyond 
with a wise air. 

“T believe if we’d cut across the pasture 
and go up that draw we'd get to the pinery 
a whole mile sooner,” he said. 

Over the fence they went, and were half- 
way across the meadow when they heard a 
sound that drove the color from their faces. 
The roar of a lion or growl of a bear would not 
have frightened them worse. 

“Tt can’t be old Rory! I saw him in the 
lower pasture yesterday!’’ gasped Dan. 

As if in answer to his words a big dark 
creature appeared from behind some bushes. 
Old Rory glared a moment at the horrified 
boys and then at them he steamed, horns 
down and bellowing ominously. Jerry was 
the quicker-witted. 

“Run for that sassafras,’”’ he squeaked; 
and how they did run! Old Rory ran 
too! Being the bigger and stronger, Dan 
reached the tree first; but when Dan had 
time enough to think, he always knew the 
right thing to do, and usually he did it. 
He had thought just as fast as he ran, and 
so he waited an instant for Jerry to come up, 
grasped his brother’s slender legs and boosted. 
Jerry climbed like a wildcat, and Dan after 
him. In less time than it takes to write it, 
they were safely perched on a big limb, 
holding on to the one above it, while Rory 
pawed and roared and jammed his shaggy 
head against the trunk of the tree. 

“Whew!”’ whistled Dan, wiping his fore- 
head. Then he groaned. ‘“‘Nobody ever 
comes up here. We'll be here till after 


and a 
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dark.” 
“We might call for help,” 
Jerry. 


“Nobody would hear us; 
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‘He broke off, but Jerry knew what he had 
meant to say. Why, even mother would 
smile a little if she knew, after the way they 
had acted! There was just one among all 
the people they knew who would not laugh. 

“Anyhow, it’s a good thing she wasn’t 
along,”’ said Dan, partly to Jerry and partly 
to his own conscience. 

“We wouldn’t have tried any short cuts 
if she had been here,’’ said Jerry, honestly, 
and Dan’s conscience agreed with him. 

An hour passed, only it seemed like ten; 
two hours that seemed like twenty. Old 
Rory stopped pawing and began to graze, 
but he kept one wicked eye on the boys. 
Jerry was a restless lad. It was hard for 
him to keep still. 

“T believe I'll have to yell,’ he groaned 
at last. 

“Well, yell away,”’ Dan consented gloomily. 
“No one will ever hear you, anyhow.” 

So Jerry shouted till the woods rang, and 
he was hoarse. 

“Sh! The bushes over there are moving,” 
whispered Dan. 

Something was making its way through 
the underbrush. It parted presently just 
outside the fence, and a small wondering 
face peeped through. The boys grinned 
foolishly; but even then Sue did not laugh. 
She looked scared and worried. ‘Then her 
face changed a little. She flushed and spoke 
shyly. “I wasn’t tagging. Mother said 
I might go as far as the creek, and I—I 
heard you,” she explained hastily. 

Jerry and Dan grinned again, but neither 
of them spoke. Sue did not offer to go for 
help. Well she knew her big brothers 
would not care to have it known that they 
had been treed by old Rory! There was 
a long and anxious silence. Then Sue looked 
down at her red apron and her face lighted. 

“T can take this off and go down the 
fence on the other side and wave it. He'll 
run at it and then you can get down.” 

Dan and Jerry looked at each other un- 
easily. “It would be perfectly safe. ‘The 
fence is strong and high. It has to be; and 
they’ve just mended it. Look at the new 
boards and posts! There wouldn’t be a 
bit of danger,’’ Dan decided at length. 

So Sue ran around to the other side and 
down the fence till she was opposite old 
Rory. ‘Then she waved the apron, and with 
a bellow of rage he fairly plunged at it. 
Watching her brothers anxiously, Sue walked 
slowly on. It seemed to her that Jerry 
didn’t touch the fence at all as he went 
over; but he didn’t forget to rescue the 
lunch-basket as he passed it. Fortunately, 
they had dropped it behind a bush and old 
Rory didn’t see it. 

“We're going to the pinery. You want 
to go?” asked Dan when they were all 
together again. He had had plenty of time 
to think, perched on that sassafras limb! 

“All right!”’ cried Sue, joyously. ‘‘We’ll 
stop at Sewall’s and telephone mother. 
She said she put up luncheon for all of us.””— 
Mary M. Parks, in Sunday School Times. 


The Proud Tape Measure. 
Once there was a tape measure exactly 


, = yerd long. It was a very proud tape 


because it was beautifully col- 
in red, yellow, and black. This is 
it used to say: 

w could people get along without 
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me? Dresses would be out of shape. 
Men’s coats would fit them like scare- 
crows. Houses would be built catty- 
cornered. How very many things de- 
pend upon what I say. I am so trust- 
worthy. I am so exact. I never tell a 
lie. It does not matter whether a thing 
be little or big, I give both exact treat- 
ment. What people I keep straight! If 
it wasn’t for me there’s that cheating dry 
goods clerk who would cheat the customer 
of a foot or so of alpaca. I help so in keep- 
ing the world honest. Even Uncle Sam 
uses me in making up his army. If it wasn’t 
for me, would he have just the right size 
of soldiers and sailors? What would the 
nation do without me?” 

The tape measure got quite excited over 
himself, and then a very odd wish came 
over it. 

“Tsn’t that funny—I’ve been measuring 
everybody and everything and I’ve never 
measured myself! Never. I’ve told how 
exact and important everything is from 
an inch of cloth to a wedding dress, and 
I’m probably the first tape measure that 
has had the wit to turn around and measure 
himself. How unselfish I’ve been for sure.” 

The tape measure spread itself out on 
the floor and began operations for meas- 
uring itself. It brought one end of itself 
over itself and carried itself down to the 
opposite end. As it did so it thought: 

“Why, I must be miles and miles long.”’ 

When the two ends were together, the 
tape measure looked at itself, and was 
astounded to discover that when it meas- 
ured itself by itself, instead of being a yard 
in length, it was just exactly one-half yard. 

“Well, now, look here,’’ mused the good- 
natured tape measure. ‘‘That takes the 
conceit out of me. I’m like a Christian— 
the more I measure myself with myself, 
the smaller I become.”’—Frederick K. Brown, 
in Congregationalist. 


Some Attic Memories. 


J. B. CARRINGTON. 


“It was on rainy days that the old attic was 
a special haven of refuge, a place apart, a 
place of mystery, of musty odors, strange 
dim corners, queer creaking noises. The 
little window-panes at the end of the high- 
peaked roof at the top of the stairs were ever 
dusty and ever the building sites of tiny 
spiders. Mud-wasps plastered their tiny 
domes on the old hand-hewn oak rafters, and 
yellow-jackets made themselves at home, 
sometimes driving us out as intruders. The 
stairs were like a ladder, with a little twist 
at the bottom. We sat on the floor and 
listened to the patter, the rhythmic beat of 
the rain, and looked over files of old picture 
magazines, or read some of the queer little 
books (Rollo was one of our friends) that 
we found.shut up in an old corner cupboard. 
The books were mostly tracts, lessons for the 
young and old in righteous and pious living, 
but among them were some volumes of travel 
written by missionaries, and in these we found 
the very essence of romance. 

The old spinning-wheel was the chief 
source of amusement. It ran furiously as 
the engine of the fast express, and as the old 
mill-wheel at the pond where we used to 
fish and goswimming. Under the eaves there 
was a line of big and little trunks, most of 
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them covered with hide with the hair on. 
Some of them were big enough to hide 
in, but none of us cared to be shut up in 
them; they were like coffins, and we asso- 
ciated them with the ghosts of ancestors 
who haunted the place and made going to 
the attic alone on a dark day a very real 
test of courage. The boards creaked with 
every step, and the deep shadows back of 
the old chimney were the hiding-places of 
all sorts of haunting things; and yet the 
old house had never in all its hundred 
years or more harbored other than gentle, 
kindly folk, who lived and died in the fear and 
worship of the Lord. It was the embodiment 
of the very spirit and traditions of New 
England. 

In one of the smaller trunks we discovered 
a hundred or more manuscripts of sermons 
preached by a father and son. One of them 
had shouldered a musket—with his sermons, 
no doubt, in his pocket—and gone to the 
French and Indian wars; the other had 
preached before Yale and in various Connecti- 
cut towns. The paper was yellow with age, 
the sheets sewed together with thread, the 
writing on both sides, and so minute as to 
defy reading without a glass. Each of the 
sermons began with its text, and on many of 
them the dates were in the seventeen-seven- 
ties, and the places where they had been 
delivered. 

In the old house when I knew it, ‘‘ Cousin 
Mary’’ was the presiding saint, a sweet-faced 
old lady whose years were nearing the century 
mark, and whose tolerance, patience, and 
gentle, kindly smile were like a blessing to all 
who knew them. It was from her that we 
heard the stories of the days of the spinning- 
wheel, of the days of the train bands, and it 
was from her lips and at her knees that we 
listened on Sunday mornings, when we 
sometimes stayed at home from church on 
account of bad weather, to the text for the 
day and to the reading and reciting of the 
psalms. It was like a benediction to listen 
to the sweet modulated voice, to see the old 
face alight with a faith that knew no abate- 
ment, as she repeated the ‘Twenty-third 
Psalm—‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd; I shall 
not want.’’ Praise God, though in after 
years hard times entered the old door, she 
went out with undiminished faith, and with 
the comforts and peace that had followed her 
all her years. 

This was just one old attic with some of 
its memories, just one typical of many in 
New England, and, no doubt, as typical of 
many of the older settlements. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian genta . Charity. 

Children in i form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

ose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresipENnt, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, i BURR. 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline F: Nathaniel T, Kidder, Dudley 
L. Spey am Russell A. Sears, William H. cme 
Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
R B. FIELD, Generar SEcrerary, 
t Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The First Parish Church of Norwell. 


Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., 
minister of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, and Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson will 
make addresses at the observance of the two 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
First Parish Church, Norwell, on Sunday, 
August 19. They will speak at the dedication 
of a bowlder on the site of the first meeting- 
house. At the parish burying-ground, to 
which a pilgrimage will be made, George C. 
, Purner and Mrs. Mary L. F. Power of the 
* parish will speak; also David W. Tinsley’ of 
Fitchburg. At the anniversary service which 
follows, a feature will be reminiscences by 
Henry A. Turner, who has been superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school for sixty years. 

The South Parish, or Second Parish, as it 
was called when Norwell was a part of Scitu- 
ate, now the First Parish of Norwell, was 
organized February 2, 1642. 

Its origin resulted from a difference of opin- 
ion among the members of the First Church 
as to the mode of baptism. Rev. Mr. 
Chauncy, pastor of the First Church, would 
baptize by immersion only. A minority of 
the society was opposed to immersion, and 
as they did not receive Mr. Chauncy cordially 
he requested them to refrain from appearing 
at the communion. By the advice of the 
elders of the colony the minority proceeded 
to organize a second church. 

The first house of worship was small and 
covered with thatch. It stood on the south- 
east side of Main Street near the top of Wilson 
Hill. The first minister was William Wether- 
ell, who was ordained as pastor Sept. 2, 1645. 
His record of baptisms commenced Sept. 7, 
1645, and continued without interruption 
until March 16, 1684, although the latter 
entries are not in his handwriting. These 
records have been carefully preserved and 
are still in excellent condition. The first 
entry is as follows: ‘‘Anno 1645 Sarah, ye 
daughter of Wm. Wetherell, Septbre 7.” 
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Mr. Wetherell died April 6, 1684. He had 
been in the ministry thirty-nine years and 
had administered six hundred and eight 
baptisms. 

In 1680 Mr. Thomas Mighill came to 
Scituate to assist Mr. Wetherell, but was not 
ordained until 1685. His ministry was short, 
as he died in 1689. It was probably in 1680 
that the second meeting-house was erected. 
It stood on the hill on the easterly side of 
Main Street, about thirty rods north of the 
road leading to Union bridge. ‘The old bury- 
ing-ground marks the spot. This-house stood 
during the short ministries of Mr. Mighill 
and Mr. Deodate Lawson. On June 14, 1704, 
a successor to Mr. Lawson was chosen,— 
Rey. Nathaniel Eells. His ministry of forty- 
six years was peculiarly successful and happy. 
He had been only two years with the society 
when it became so large that a new house of 
worship was required. The new house was 
raised June, 1707, on a spot not far distant 
from the present house, on the easterly side 
of River Street. This house stood during 
the ministries of Mr. Eells, Mr. Dorby, and 
part of that of Dr. Barnes. 

That the society continued to flourish under 
Mr. Eells is evident from the fact that in 
1738 plans were made to enlarge the meeting- 
house and carried out in 1745. In 1728 anew 
parsonage was built, and although it was not 
occupied by Mr. Eells it was kept by the 
society until 1784, when it was sold to Israel 
Turner for £230. This house still stands, 
and is the oldest in the town. 

Rey. Jonathan Dorby succeeded Mr. Eells 
in 1751, but his ministry was very short. 
He died in April, 1754. 

Rev. David Barnes first preached in Scitu- 
ate in June following Mr. Dorby’s death, 
and on the fifteenth of August received a 
unanimous invitation to become the pastor 
of the church. He resided at the parsonage 
until 1765, when he purchased from the guar- 
dian of ‘‘Little John”’ Turner the estate now 
owned by Mr. Horace T. Fogg. He built the 
house at present occupied by Mr. Fogg. In 


[seven years. 
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1770 the old meeting-house was torn down 
and the fourth house was built on the same 
site. During its erection services were held 
in Dr. Barnes’s house. 

The fourth house was not substantially 
built and was never entirely satisfactory to 
the members of the parish. It was taken 
down in March, 1830. In the mean time 
Rev. Dr. Barnes had completed his pastor- 
ate, which extended over a period of fifty- 
His ministry was the longest 
in the history of the parish. He was an able 
preacher and very popular throughout a con- 
siderable circle of churches. In 1780 he 
preached the Dudleian lecture at Harvard 
College and received the degree of D.D. 

Dr. Barnes’s successor was Rev. Samuel 
Dean, who was ordained Feb. 11, 1810. He 
lived in the house west of Dr. Barnes on 
Main Street, now owned by Dr. Hayward 
Warren Cushing. He is recalled as a man of 
commanding presence, an eloquent preacher, 
and a fine singer. His ministry continued 
until his death. He left a lasting memorial of 
his interest in the community in his ‘‘ History 
of Scituate.” It was during his ministry 
that the fifth and present house of worship 
was erected, which was raised May 10, 
1830. , 

After the death of Mr. Dean the parish 
was without a minister for two years. Ata 
meeting held Sept. 5, 1836, a call was ex- 
tended to Rev. Samuel J. May, which was 
accepted, and Mr. May began his pastorate 
October 26. ‘To do justice to the life of Mr. 
May would require a history by itself. Mr. 
May was succeeded by Rev. William O. 
Mosley, who was ordained Feb. 15, 1843. 
In 1845 he was forced by ill health to resign, 
and Rev. Caleb Stetson received a call to the 
pastorate. His term of service covered a 
period of eleven years. The next minister, 
Rev. William A. Fuller, was installed Nov. 
9, 1859. Mr. Fuller’s successor was Rey. 
William A. Fish, who accepted a call from 
the parish July 17, 1865. His pastorate cov- 
ered a period of twenty years, and closed’ in 
November, 1885. 

In 1886 Rev. John Tunis became the min- 
ister and remained with the parish until 
1889, when he accepted a call to Cambridge. 
He was followed by Rev. William H. Spencer, 
who filled a very active and happy year. 
From 1891 to 1901 Rev. Thomas Thompson 
filled the pastorate with marked success. 
He was followed by Rev. Horatio E. Latham, 
who served from 1901 to 1905. During 1906 
and 1908 Rev. Chester A. Drummond added 
his energy to the young life of the parish and 
community. Rev. William E. Ennis filled 
the pastorate from 1908 to 1911, leaving to 
enter the Christian Science fold. For five 
years, 1911 to 1916, Rev. E. L. Houghton 
was minister and did much to-aid and 
strengthen the parish. The present minister, 
Rev. Howard Charles Gale, began his pas- 
torate in 1916. 

For nearly a hundred years the present 
church building has stood with but few 
changes. In 1867 the windows were removed 
from the chancel end of the church and tab- 
lets were placed upon the wall. The clock 
in the tower is the gift of William P. and — 
Juliana Sparrell, in memory of their father, 
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William Sparrell. ‘The bell is a gift of “Miss” J 


Abigail T. Otis, who also gave a two-thirds 
interest in _the present pereotinses the 
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in honor of Mr. Josiah L. James, who made 
the first contribution toward its erection. 

The First Parish Fund Corporation (in- 
corporated February, 1799) holds in trust 
funds for the benefit of the parish. The 
present endowment is $43,150.74, consisting 
of a preaching fund of $30,598.36, the James 
Library fund of $9,985.53, the Sunday-school 
fund of $2,000, the worthy poor fund of 
$466.85, and the burying-ground fund of 
$100. 

It is interesting to note that the present 
chairman of the parish, Mr. Horace T. Fogg, 
who will dedicate the bowlder marking the 
site of the first meeting-house on Wilson hill, 
is a descendant of the first minister of the 
parish. At the dedication service Mr. Fogg 
will be assisted by others, also descendants 
of Mr. Wetherell. The bowlder, which was 
taken from a point near the Norwell-Scituate 
line, is cut in the old rough form. At the top 
of the stone is a Latin cross, and beneath are 
the words :— 


“Here stood 
The First Meeting-House 
of the 
South Parish 
Formed 1642.” 


An American Leader. 


By the death of Dr. Hollis B. Frissell of 
Hampton there passes one of the great con- 
structive leaders of America. If to some this 
seems an extravagant statement, we can only 
reply that it is because of Dr. Frissell’s ex- 
treme modesty and self-subordination that the 
American public does not realize as it should 
how great is the loss the country has sustained. 
Never was there a man more devoted to a 
noble cause, and never one who was so ready 
to stand in the background himself. He 
sought no honors; he never advertised him- 
self; he never posed as an authority on mat- 
ters of the Negro or the Indian or the educa- 
tion of the South—yet few if any had a pro- 
founder knowledge of these problems. His 
was the desire to serve, and serve he did faith- 
fully, devotedly, with complete absorption, a 
divine patience, and in many ways which few 
suspected. No one can rightly measure the 
influence for good which he exerted, because of 
his refusal to disclose his manifold activi- 

He was known as one of the founders of 
the Southern Education Board, thus being 


associated from its beginning with the great 


educational movement which is slowly but 

steadily revolutionizing the South. That he 

_ was one of the wisest and soundest members 
of the General Education Board and of the 

Anna T. Jeanes Foundation is also known, 

as is the most important of all of his labors— 
his principalship of Hampton. There, from 

1893 on, succeeding the better-known but 

not less devoted Gen. Armstrong, Dr. Frissell 

worked in season and out of season for the 

ee ge renee en me cole 
of Tuskegee,” but the parent of 
¢ three hundred-odd schools of 
timed the pioneer in the de- 
al education in the 
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contact with him. Literally hundreds of the 
scholars leaned upon him as their best friend, 
turned to him in years after for ever-ready 
aid and counsel and for that wisdom which 
was the more convincing because of the quiet, 
gentle, unassuming manner of the man from 
whose lips it came. 

To Hampton, truly, Dr. Frissell gave his 
life, which would assuredly have been spared 
to-day had he not had to combine with the 
principalship the heartbreaking work of rais- 
ing the large funds needed to keep the school 
going and abreast of its needs. Up and down 
the country he went, whose presence at Hamp- 
ton was so vital and so needed, to beg for the 
necessary funds to keep alive the work which 
has meant more of hope and help to the Ne- 
gro than any other undertaking since free- 
dom. If a statue of liberty to commemorate 
the freedom of the Negro is ever erected, it 
will naturally be placed on the grounds of 
Hampton, where the torch of educational and 


‘industrial emancipation was so nobly raised 


when the Government lost its interest in the 
freedman, and a new slavery to prejudice 
and passion seemed inevitable. 

That such a man as Dr. Frissell should have 
had to fritter away his strength and shorten 
his precious life by such drudgery is a reflec- 
tion upon America and its civilization, and 
never more so than at this hour when we are 
avowedly at war for democracy—the democ- 
racy that we deny to our colored citizens as 
we deny to the bulk of them that education 
which is surely the birthright of every Amer- 
ican child, whatever its race or creed. ‘Two 
millions of dollars would have set Dr. Frissell 
free for his constructive work—a sum we 
spend in half a day for killing human beings— 
yet our Northern philanthropy fell short 
here, and our Government was utterly in- 
different. But from Dr. Frissell came no 
word of complaint. From a meeting that 
brought him in $20 he came away as cheer- 
fully as from one that produced $20,000. 
“Who knows?” he would say. ‘‘Wemay have 
made a friend who will give us thousands in 
years tocome.” Others might chafe; not he, 
for there was in him that faith which renders 
supreme the spirit which possesses it. He 
believed in the slow but certain processes of 
time; he knew that the mills of the gods 
grind surely if slowly, and he never doubted 
that the colored people of this country will 
yet come into their own. 

Yet his heart always cried out against the 
monstrous injustices he saw on every hand. 
To many others in that work, less patient and 
perhaps less wise, he often seemed too re- 
signed and too slow of utterance. It was his 
lot to work in the South, and therefore there 
were laid upon him restrictions which he 
cheerfully accepted, honoring others who dif- 
fered with him, meeting reproaches with warm 
and kindly recognition of the other’s point of 
view and zeal. Yet he never yielded on 
any principle once accepted. We shall hear 
much of heroism and devotion in this war, 
as we are already hearing pans of praise for 
those who have gone to Washington at great 
personal sacrifice to aid the Government in 
democratizing Germany. But no one of 
these, we venture to say, can possibly de- 
serve better of his country than Hollis B. 
Frissell, for forty years a noble patriot in the 
least popular and most neglected field of 
philanthropic activity, ever ready to do his 
share toward ending a wrong that is the shame 
of America.—New York Evening Post. 
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The Eyes of the Army. 


The United States will require 25,000 
masters of aeronautical apparatus,—that 
is, men capable of flying the airplane and 
hydroplane, and directing the movements 
of the “‘kite’’ or observation balloon, known 
as aviators or balloon pilots. 

The usefulness of the “kite” or stationary 
balloon is not generally known. At the 
balloon schools an applicant for an officer’s 
commission must first qualify as a pilot of 
spherical balloons. Then he is taught to 
become a pilot and observer in the ‘‘kite”’ 
balloon. This balloon is allowed to ascend 
to a height of about 3,000 feet with a wire 
cable attached to it by which it is drawn 
down when desired by motor power. In 
war these balloons are located from three 
to five miles from the first line of trenches, 
and from the basket two men, a pilot and 
an observer, give the range and result of 
firing by telephone to the artillery. On 
the western front they are placed from one- 
half to a mile apart, according to conditions, 
and are provided with parachutes attached 
to the men in the basket; in event of acci- 
dent to the balloon the men parachute safely 
back to the earth. 

The work accomplished by aviators as 
the eyes of the army is published from time 
to time in the despatches from abroad. The 
fastest machines attain a speed of 140 miles 
per hour. The observers in them locate 
the position of the enemy’s armies and guns, 
and protect cities and towns from attack, 
although at times the enemy flyers get by 
the watchfulness of the Allied air fleet with 
disastrous results to humanity and property. 
All aviators and balloon pilots become offi- 
cers in the aviation section of the Signal 
Officers Reserve Corps of the Army imme- 
diately upon graduating, being commis- 
sioned as first lieutenants with a base salary 
of $2,000 annually and additional compensa- 
tion when in active service at-home and 
abroad. While college men are preferred, 
applications from those who have graduated 
from high school are considered. The Army 
has need of many men in this branch of the 
service. 


Rey. Elisha Gifford. 


Thursday, July 12, at New Haven, Conn., 
Rey. Elisha Gifford passed away, after a 
brief illness, in his eighty-fourth year. 

Mr. Gifford was born at Patterson, N.Y., 
in 1833, and was the oldest son of Elisha 
Gifford, a Revolutionary soldier, and of 
Mary Washburn Gifford. The old soldier 
and farmer, who, like his son, remained 
young to the end, had once aspired to preach, 
and would now and then attempt it at local 
gatherings with indifferent success, over 
which he philosophized: ‘‘Lud, now, I can’t 
preach; but I shall have a son who can 
preach.” 

The prophecy was fulfilled in the child 
of his young old age, his son Elisha, who 
preached anything but the gospel of his 
fathers. Born and bred in an old-fashioned 
Baptist neighborhood, and early converted 
to the Baptist faith, he fell in with the writ- 
ings of Theodore Parker, largely through 
the fame of the latter as an Abolitionist, 
and then with the works of Channing and 
Emerson. 

Converted by these influences to Uni- 
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tarianism, he naively asked for a letter of 
transfer from his home church to the Uni- 
tarian fold of Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bellows 
in New York; whereupon the Baptist elders 
in council inquired into the nature of these 
Unitarian views of Brother Elisha Gifford, 
and having duly informed themselves voted: 
“Not to give a letter of transfer, but to 
withdraw the right hand of fellowship from 
Brother Elisha Gifford.” 

With this valuable lesson in honesty the 
young convert turned his face westward. 
Attracted by the reputation of Horace Mann 
as an educator, he took his small patrimony 
and went to Antioch College. There he 
abandoned his first intention of studying 
law, and decided to enter the Unitarian 
ministry. By the advice of Dr. Bellows, 
he entered the Harvard Divinity School, 
graduating in 1867. During his Divinity 
School course he lived with his wife and 
three young children on Sacramento Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., within a door or two of 
W. D. Howells, at that time assistant editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly, and a very young 
author of his first book. 

After graduation Mr. Gifford was or- 
dained at West Dedham (now Westwood), 
Mass., Sept. 11, 1867; and remained till 
June 15, 1872. He was afterward settled 
in Presque Isle, Maine, from 1874 to 1878. 
After this settlement he returned with his 
family to Cambridge, Mass., and was em- 
ployed for many years in the University 
Press, while his sons were entering business 
and college. He had been living for some 
time in retirement at New Haven, Conn., 
when the end came peacefully after a brief 
illness. 

Mr. Gifford was a scholar of no mean 
attainments, and his taste in books and 
authors was highly valued by his relatives 
and friends. His saints were ‘Theodore 
Parker, Horace Mann, Horace Greeley, Dr. 
Noyes, Dr. Stearns, Dr. Bellows, Darwin, 
Tyndall, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer. He 
was from the first a disciple of Theodore 
Parker, and was devoted to the radical Uni- 
tarianism of that day; while his wife, Louise 
Jane Knapp of Patterson, N.Y., had equally 
won her way to Unitarianism, under the 
influence of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Mr. Gifford was a Progressive in politics. 
In later life he was deeply interested in 
social reform, though he never went as far as 
socialism. 

He leaves two sons: Rev. Franklin K. 
Gifford of the Unitarian church of Farm- 
ington, Me., and Prof. Ralph W. Gifford 
of Columbia University Law School; also 
four grandchildren, of whom the oldest, 
James, son of Prof. Gifford, is the author 
of the following elegy:— 


On THE DEATH OF My GRANDFATHER. 
What tho’ he die, do we not live, 
The heritage of him who passed? 
Tears for his memory and thanks we give 
Thus to have seen him last, 
Brave to the end, the none too-wise 
In worldly ways and knowing how to please, 
The power of his grim thought survives 
In sweeter minds more subtle to receive. 
Reverence to Nature kept him clean 
And left his thoughts more free for bookish lore, 
He walked companion with the dead unseen, 
And now joins hands with them forevermore. 
So hail, old man, as soft you pass the gate 
Where all who breathe must pass when life is gone 
Prepare for us our place, and while you wait, 
Rejoice to see your blood and spirit fighting on. 
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For General Conference Delegates. 


Of special interest to delegates and others 
attending the General Conference at Mon- 
treal, September 25 to 28, is the announce- 
ment that arrangements have been made 
with the Canada Steamship Lines to run a 
special trip of their steamer Saguenay from 
Montreal to the lower St. Lawrence region 
and the wonderful Saguenay River. This 
beautiful steamer is the finest of the fleet, 
and under the arrangements made she will 
leave Montreal Friday evening, September 
28, at 7 P.M., touching at Quebec Saturday 
morning, and continuing down the lower St. 
Lawrence. She will stop at Murray Bay for 
an hour or two to enable members of the party 


to visit this beautiful resort and incidentally |, 


see the summer home of ex-President William 
Howard Taft. Sunday will be spent on the 
Saguenay, with special services on board. 

On the return trip-the steamer will reach 
Quebec at 7 A.M. Monday morning and will 
remain at that point long enough to enable 
the party to visit the many historic points of 
interest in this ancient city. A side trip will 
be made during the day to the Shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré and Montmorency Falls. 
The party will leave Quebec Monday even- 
ing, arriving at Montreal Tuesday morning in 
ample time to connect with the day trains, 
reaching New England points the same 
evening. 

A special reduced rate of $20 covering trans- 
portation, berth, and meals has been made 
for the round trip, which rate, however, does 
not include breakfast and luncheon at Quebec. 
It is suggested that those who intend to take 
this delightful post-convention trip should 
make their reservations early. 


He Lived for God and Man. 


At the funeral service in London, Eng., 
July 16, of Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, treasurer 
for ten years of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, there was a large 
attendance of prominent people, including 
many of Mr. Clarke’s colleagues in the 
church. 

Rey. Dr. W. Copeland Bowie delivered the 
memorial address, which, in part, was as 
follows :— 

“We are assembled to-day to pay our 
tribute of appreciation, respect, and affection 
to the memory of Howard Chatfeild Clarke— 
a man whose professional career was upright 
and honorable, whose many friendships were 
loyal and sincere, and who was endeared to 
his wife and children by an affection that 
never wavered or wearied. 

“Of his professional attainments and 
achievements as an architect and surveyor, 
those well qualified by knowledge and ex- 
perience to judge have testified in terms of 
high commendation. The landmarks of his 
industry and skill are to be found in the City 
of London and beyond its borders. He held 
several important positions where his advice 
was valued and trusted; and his services 
as arbitrator were in frequent demand because 
of the ability, fairness, and courtesy with 
which he expressed his opinions. 

““Many men become so engrossed in their 
business or profession that they give no 
thought or time to anything else. The 
larger, wider interests of mankind are no 
concern of theirs—at least not until they 
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have made their pile of money, or until they 
have become old and gray. Howard Chatfeild 
Clarke was not one of these. From early 
manhood he gave no small share of an 
arduous and busy life to educational, phil- 
anthropic, and religious work. His large 
common sense, his steadfast loyalty, his 
unfailing courtesy made him an admirable 
colleague on the various committees upon 
which he served. Some men by the ex- 
cellence of their life and work command our 
admiration and respect: only a select few 
awaken our affection. To that select few, 
I venture to say, Howard Chatfeild Clarke 
belonged. I knew him in some measure for 
nearly thirty years; and during the last ten 
years few weeks passed without my meeting 
him. He was intelligently and earnestly 
devoted to high and noble ideals of citizen- 
ship and religion. He made no pretence to 
book-learning, but he followed with genuine 
interest the trend of modern thought; and 
he could exercise an independent judgment 
upon the political, social, and religious 
movements of his time. 

“Mr. Chatfeild Clarke was exceedingly 
generous in his intercourse and dealings with 
those who became afflicted by illness or over- 
work. Perhaps, if a few years earlier he 
had been equally solicitous of his own health, 
his illness might have been warded off. But 
he could not endure the thought of an idle 
and useless life. Some months ago, when 
there was a question that his life might 
possibly be prolonged if he abandoned his 
profession and went to live quietly in the 
country, he told me that such a thought was 
unendurable: he would fight for life that he 
might work, or he would die. ~ ( 

“The war has had its martyrs at home as 
well as on the seas and the lands beyond. 
Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, before his illness, 
rushed about the country by day and night 
as a volunteer surveying factories and 
munition works that soldiers in France might 
not run short of supplies, and he fell in the 
fight at the early age of fifty-seven; one of 
his sons led his men from the trenches in an 
attempt to win a victory for freedom and 
right, and he fell wounded on the battlefield, 
and was ‘missed’ when the roll-call was made. 

“The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, of which for ten years Mr. Clarke 
was the honored treasurer, had in him a 
loyal and whole-hearted friend:and earnest 
worker whose death his fellow-officers and 
members sincerely and deeply regret. The 
ministers of the small religious community 
to which by inheritance and conviction he 
was attached mourn the loss of a friend who 
rejoiced that as treasurer of their Pension and 
Insurance Fund he was privileged to assist 
in relieving their declining years from the 
burden of anxiety. 

“England is happy in possessing a great 
multitude of men and women who by their 
devoted unselfish service help to keep pure 
and free: and strong the higher and better 
life of the nation. To that heroic host Howard 
Chatfeild Clarke belonged. While we 
mourn his death, we rejoice that he lived, 
and that many of us knew and loved him. 
We offer those nearest and dearest to him 
our silent and respectful sympathy in the 
hour of their great bereavement; and we trust 
that in the days to come they will look back, 
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as we shall look back, with happy, grateful 
hearts upon a life well spent in the service of _ 


God and man.” 
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Tommy is a Hero Now. 


WILLIAM LINDSAY. 


May I mention certain healthy facts of 
the war arising from England’s relation to 
her soldiers, viewed from the social or 
domestic standpoint? 

The lion of these times is the soldier. 
Some years ago the soldier was persona non 
grata in good society. The red-coat was 
no passport to social favor. Grand hotels 
and theatres were chary of extending cour- 
tesy to Tommy Atkins. The said Tommy 
had the reputation of being a heavy drinker, 
was profane, and kept loose company. 
Tommy accepted the punishment meted 
out to him, but he swore vigorously at his 
critics. If once a decent woman would not 
be seen in public with a soldier, it is not 
true to-day anywhere in the British Isles. 

A new and in some respects higher type 
of Tommy is coming into being. The Ger- 
man menace and the demands of the Empire 
have brought forth a citizen army truly 
representative of the best that the nation 
can produce physically and morally. ‘‘Much 
drinking?” I remarked to a man from the 


front. . Sharp came the answer, ‘‘Are you 
aware that we are at war?’ All classes 
have been swept into the ranks. The plain 


private is to be met in drawing-rooms, at 
garden parties, and wherever society meets 
for pleasure and recreation. 

The war has called into existence numer- 
ous guilds to sustain and increase the work 
of amelioration. Around the boards of 
these societies gather the wives and daugh- 
ters of rich and poor, representatives of all 
creeds and classes—the duchess and the 
laborer’s wife, the duke and the street- 
sweeper. One passion fills each breast, one 
purpose animates every mind, namely, to 
do something to help to win the war. ‘This 
coming together has its democratizing as 
well as its patriotic value. The common 
grief begotten of common loss—the death 
that visits palace and cottage—is talked 
over. Genuine sympathy flows from the 
top to the bottom of the social ladder and 
to the top again. Mothers of high social 
standing and their daughters visit the hos- 
pitals and show kindness to the wounded, 
entertain the convalescent, and in other 
ways show their appreciation of the invalu- 
able services rendered to the Empire and 
its king. 

People who formerly had no particular 
regard for each other now feel they are 
joined in bonds of Empire, of divine union, 
for each party has seen with its own eyes 
the gaping wounds and the agony of their 
beloved. Pretension is brought low and 
class jealousy is greatly discounted. The 
proudest looking woman who goes down 
town to-day is she who walks by the side 
of a man wearing the king’s uniform. Notice 
his cap is crushed, indicating he has been at 
the front; note also the badges on his breast 
telling of daring feats under fire, of honors 
“won from the foe and the face of death.’ 

Yes, the new Tommy is a man of the 
people, and the people are not ashamed to 
_ be seen in his company in public. A fuller 

sion of this friendly attitude to the 
who defend and fight their countries’ 
s is not unlikely in future, and its 


is 
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kindly effects will be truly ennobling for 
soldiers and people alike. 

Undoubtedly the war has given an im- 
petus -to soldiering as a profession. Once 
broken in and accustomed to their duties 
the army has a powerful attraction for 
most young men. They discover the drill 
is good for them, and as soon as promotion 
comes and they find themselves in places 
of trust and responsibility a healthy ambi- 
tion flowers into a desire and effort to get 
on, to reach the van. Every promotion 
increases the determination to excel. 

A peace-loving Christian Scientist, after 
three years’ training and campaigning, in 
the course of conversation, while discussing 
his future outlook, remarked, ‘‘Once a sol- 
dier, always a soldier.” A few years ago 
he would have been slow to give utterance 
to such words. In hundreds of thousands 
of cases there are others like him. The old 
obloquy of the profession of arms is gone. 
The conclusion is obvious. ‘The future will 
be full of martial music and large armies. 
They will be made up, however, of men of 
strong ethical character, because recruited 
from the church and the Sunday-school, 
and from homes chastened and lifted God- 
ward through the stress of the days through 
which we are struggling to victory. 

SUNDERLAND, ENGLAND. 


The Hammer. 


A visitor attended a certain congregation, 
whose pastor-was in the prime of life, hale, 
hearty, vigorous, with tremendous energy 
and very much in earnest. He was con- 
gratulating some of the people upon the 
advantage of having such a preacher; and 
they freely conceded that the pastor had 
every advantage to which he referred, but—. 
The trouble with this particular preacher 
was his “hammer.’’ In every service that 
hammer was out, and in every sermon he 
invariably knocked somebody or something. 
Every one agreed that he was a better 
preacher than his predecessor, but the for- 
mer pastor was so kind and patient with 
every one that everything he said seemed 
to be taken to heart by his people. 

We recall not a few cases of the man, or 
woman, with a hammer. We remember 
the teacher in the public school who wielded 
it vigorously and with delight. The strap 
was banished, but the hammer took its 
place, and every student felt it. We recall 
the father whose children, never seemed to 
please him, and the ‘‘knocking”’ kept up 
twelve months in the year; and we remem- 
ber distinctly the politician who saw never 
a virtue in his political opponents. We can- 
not forget the man whose chief delight is to 
hammer the preachers. He does it scrip- 
turally, that is, in season and out of season, 
and he does it enthusiastically, and he 
seems to think he is doing God service. 

A hammer is a very useful thing, but it 
is intended to be constructive rather than 
destructive, and we do not use it in place 
of a door-bell, or to kill a fly, or merely for 
fun. We once saw a child playing with a 
hammer and a looking-glass, and in a short 
time there was no looking-glass. 

There are not a few people in our churches 
who think a preacher is not doing his duty 
if he does not keep the hammer flying freely, 
especially when the church members are 
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feeling its weight. To such there is no 
music quite so sweet as the song of the 
hammer; but unfortunately for the man 
with the hammer the folks who like its 
music are vastly outnumbered by those to 
whose ears its notes are very discordant 
and whose spirits are greatly disturbed. 
Not so long ago we had the privilege of 
talking with a brother who is an unconscious 
devotee of the hammer, and when he got 
through we felt as though there had been 
at least a partial eclipse. 

We would like to say to every preacher, 
to every teacher, to every father and mother, 
to everyone who is desirous of living in peace 
and making this a bettter world, ‘‘ Throw 


away your hammer!’’—Christian Guardian. 


Old Orchard, Maine. 


MARY GRAHAM, 


What is it that makes this place the mecca 
for thousands of pilgrims from various parts 
of the world? It has many attractions, the 
first being a fine climate, more exhilarating 
than that of sea-side resorts further south. 
Then the wide-spreading beach, a very para- 
dise for children, who feel there the delight- 
ful sense of expansion and of having plenty 
of elbow room for their various operations 
in sand and water. 

The little cluster of rocks rejoicing in the 
name of ‘‘Googins’’ rocks (a favorite sur- 
name here) adds variety both to the scene 
and to the things to be done. Here both 
children and lovers clamber about, with that 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY ! 


Special Cruise of the beautiful 
Steamer 


“SAGUENAY” 


To Quebec, the lower St. Lawrence River 
and the far famed Saguenay. 


“The most wonderful river trip in the 
world!’ For delegates and others attend- 
ing the 


General Conference of Unitarians at 
Montreal, September 25-28. 


Special reduced rate, 
including Transporta- 


$20.00 
tion, Stateroom, Berths, ————————=— 


and Meals for the round trip from 
Montreal, leaving Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 28, returning Tuesday, October 2. 


Full particulars upon application to 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, Ltd. 
206 Old South Building, BOSTON 
Tel. Fort Hill, 3448. 
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added sense of danger which gives zest to 
companionship. 

For those who can bear cold water, the 
bathing is both refreshing and stimulating. 
The breakers are not heavy, so that no ropes 
are required, and accidents are rare. A few 
courageous ones take a dip before breakfast, 
this being particularly enjoyable to those 
who like their pleasures to be “far from the 
madding crowd.” 

Nothing is more delightful than a walk 
along the beach early in the morning. Surely, 
there is a ‘‘rapture on the lonely shore.”’ 
Then sea and sky rival each other in the 
brilliant tints which bring a glow of ecstasy 
into the heart of a true lover of nature. 
The same may be said of a walk toward 
evening about or shortly after sunset. Then 
the opalescent shades which glorify both 
sea and sky are like unto the gate of heaven. 
At this time also, the beach is almost de- 
serted by the crowd that might have been 
seen there an hour or so before. The need 
of strengthening the inner man has drawn 
them back to the hotels and restaurants 
which abound here. Now and then, it is 
true, one sees scattered groups partaking 
of a light repast upon the beach, or perhaps 
a pair of lovers who have forgotten the 
material things of life in their absorption in 
each other and the beauties of their sur- 
roundings, so consonant with their own 
happiness. 

Before leaving the beach, something must 
be said of the fishing. This is generally 
done from the pier, not far from the audi- 
torium in which entertainments are held 
for those who, even at the seashore, would 
be dull without them. An admission of ten 
cents is required, but those who understand 
the piscatory art feel more than repaid as 
they bring in their load of fish. 

Here an actor is sometimes distracted in 
the midst of his part, by the yells of triumph 
uttered by some of the outsiders who have 
met with unusual success. 

The countryside of Old Orchard is also 
very attractive with its fragrant pine woods 
and beds of fern. Here the real balsam 
may be gathered and made into pillows; 
but one must be careful to get hold of the 
right thing, else after making out and filling 
your pillow, you may find that the “‘scent 
of the balsam does not cling to it still.” 
Besides the pines-and many other kinds of 
trees, there are some remains of the original 
Old Orchard, for which the place is named. 
And then the wild roses! How breathless 
we stand and gaze at the places where these 
are scattered in such lavish profusion! All 
the way along the road to Saco, they and 
the tangles of blueberry.bushes are a de- 
light to the eye. 

Besides the beautiful ride to Saco, either 
by train or electrics, or even part way by 
boat on the lovely Saco River, there are 
numerous other side trips which may be 
taken by the tourist in one day, returning 
to one’s headquarters at Old Orchard for a 
good night’s rest. Among the most popular 
and beautiful of these is that by boat around 
Casco Bay, where in a couple of hours one 
can see 365 islands, landing if one wishes, 
at Orr’s Island, the gem of the lot. Lake 
Winnipesaukee, in the other direction, is 
equally lovely, and almost as easily reached. 
The boat ride around the lake gives one 
various views of peaks in the White Moun- 
tains. 
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The romantic and picturesque side of Old 
Orchard should not be allowed to throw 
into the shade its more practical features. 
From a housekeeper’s standpoint they are 
almost ideal. Such good things to eat can 
be obtained in the provision stores and bake- 
shops; and then there are such delightful 
spots in which to hang out clothes to dry! 
How the sun seems to sweeten them and 
the air to whiten them! Truly, the joys 
of Old Orchard are almost innumerable. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


On Sunday, August 19, Rev. Frank A. 
Gilmore, Madison, Wis., will preach in the 
First Parish, Concord, Mass. 


Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., will 
preach in Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, 
N.H., Sunday, August 19, at 11 A.M. 


The preacher at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Sunday morning, August 19, is Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur, D.D., Berkeley, Cal. 


Rev. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., will preach at 
the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting House Hill, Sunday, August 19. 


First Parish, Milton: Morning service at 
eleven o’clock, Sunday, August 19. Rev. 
George Gilmour, Dallas, Tex., will preach. 


The preacher in the union service in the 
First Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass., at 
10.30 A.M., on August 19, will be Rev. Frank 
Hodgdon, D.D., Boston. 


At the Lincoln, Mass., 
on August 19, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of 
Lowell will preach, and on August 26, Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D. 


In the Church of the Saviour (First), 
Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Rev. Asaph R. Shelander, Passaic, 
N.J., will preach August 19. 


Sunday morning, August 19, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes will preach at the Church 
of the Messiah, Thirty-fourth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


Rev. Carl G. Horst, Wollaston, Mass., 
will preach at the Congregational church in 
Centre Ossipee, N.H., Sundays, August 19 
and 26. Mr. Horst and family are spending 
their vacation in Ossipee. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, in the First 
Unitarian Church, Sunday morning, August 
19, at eleven o’clock, Rev. John D. Reid, St. 
Paul, Minn., will preach. All are welcome. 


The Western Fellowship Committee has 
received from Rev. James Henry Filler, at 
present a minister of the Disciples of Christ, 
an application for the certificate of commen- 


Rotel Directory, 


OTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
H rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 


$3 and up. L. C. Prior, M 


onwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Soon hee and cold water, $x. bs up; with private bath, 


$1.75; suites, $5- 


anager, 


Storer F. Crarrs, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers, 
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dation issued by this committee. F. S. C. 
Wicks, F. A. Gilmore, Ernest C. Smith. 


The Western Fellowship Committee has 
received from Rev. Charles E. Luck, at 
present a Congregational minister in good 
and regular standing, an application for the 
certificate of commendation issued by this 
committee. F. S. C. Wicks, F. A. Gilmore, 
Ernest C. Smith. 


UNITY LUNCH ROOM 


181 Devonshire Street 


BOSTON 
LUNCHEON. ° 5 plist 


Cool and restful for business men 
and women. 
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MRS. DRAKE’S SANITARIUM 
Private home for chronic nervous and mental patients, 
elderly people who require care. 
Mrs. S. L. DRAKE, ~ 


ae Hingham Centre, Mass. 
References on application. 


A LADY DESIRES a home with a quiet, congenial 
family where good, nourishing board ad a comfortable 
room will be provided for a moderate rate. Address 
with particulars. of location and rate, H. A. B., Curis- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


WANTED.— Good adoption home for attractive 24- 

year-old boy. Inheritance good. Apply New Bedford 

ai id Society, 12 Market Street, New Bedford, 
ass. 


PFLAG POLES. All lengths—all prices. Magnificent 
25-foot flag poles for lawns. We also furnish Gilt and 
Gold Leaf Balls with Spindle. Prices on application. 
Wholesale and Retail. Immediate Delivery. 


L. Nickerson Awninc, Tent & Frac Co. 
Tel. 986 Richmond 173 STATE St., Boston 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-res , upright life. 
With many we remain in ielatioies for y 

Not P intended for the depraved, the 1 feeble minded or 
those ——- Institutional care 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

a moah Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Gah, 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel. The church is open week-days from g to 7. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner # 
sta Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Union services with King’s 

and the First Church at King’s Chapel, Sundays at 10.30 
until September 30. Church building open , 10 to 4. 
Entrance at 874 Beacon Street. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. First and Second Churches unite at 
King’s Chapel for summer. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
of King’s Chapel will preach. Morning service at 10.30, 
AM. Open dally, 9 to 12. 


‘wi 


FIRST ae (163 Aiectee Hotee , 
chester. ce D.D Da ‘tarvard Di 
School, wl eatlt ch Sabet, “Praye and Natural 


Morning service Lehre II. 
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Churches. 


Ayer, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Frank B. Crandall: This church has 
gathered its forces together for the service 
of the great military camp now established in 
Ayer. The church faces a stupendous oppor- 
tunity and responsibility, unequalled in any 
church in New England. Any idea of vaca- 
tion has been quite abandoned and the church 
is open for service every day of the week. 
Regular services are held each Sunday. Sol- 
diers and camp men not only attend these 
services but take an important part in pro- 
viding the church’s music. Men from Co. B, 
First Regiment of Engineers (formerly the 
First Corps Cadets), sing regularly in the 
choir. In co-operation—with the Red Cross 
and the Special Aid Society of American Pre- 
paredness, the church provides a reading and 
writing room in the vestry, open daily for 
soldiers and camp men. Plans have been 
made which provide properly ordered dances 
in the vestry, every Wednesday evening, free 
to the soldiers. The North Middlesex Con- 
ference’s Committee on the Ayer Camp, Mr. 
Thomas H. Elliott, Rev. Oliver Jay Fairfield, 
and Rev. Frank B. Crandall, are engaged in 
soliciting the assistance of clergymen and 
musical talent for the regular services, and 
in promoting the attendance at these services 
of motor parties from neighboring parishes, 
with the twofold purpose of booming the 
services and of acquainting the visitors at 
first hand with the camp and its great possi- 
bilities for usefulness. 


OAKLAND, CaL.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William Day Simonds: The vigorous 
and refreshing message subjoined has been 
sent by Mr. Simonds to every member of 
his congregation. ‘‘Delighted!—that vaca- 
tion is over. Four weeks is enough for a 
healthy minister and a healthy congrega- 
tion. Even a brief interval of rest from 
necessary work demonstrates anew its value. 
What we do with our Sunday leisure—one- 
seventh of our time—will always have an 
important bearing upon life and character. 
Whatever the changes of the future, and 
they will be many and marked, we may rest 
assured that the soul of man will never out- 
grow the need of associated religious en- 
deavor. To commune together and to con- 
spire together, seeking the best in the world 
of mind and the world of action,—this will 
ever constitute a part, and a large part, of 
the wisdom of living. Prompted by this 
conviction, and counting as ever upon the 
people’s loyal response, your minister an- 
nounces the following subjects for August: 
August 5, ‘The New Crusade; God Wills 
It’; August 12, ‘The Peril of a Spent In- 
spiration’; August 19, ‘Palace and Prison— 
The Unending Paradox’; August 26, ‘ ‘So 
Little Done—So Much To Do’: A Giant’s 
Wail.’ Special introductory addresses: Au- 
gust 5, ‘A Tribute to Alida Wadham Ter- 
rill’; August 12, ‘The Eternal Magdalene in 
Theatre and Church’; August 19, ‘The 
Blinding Power of Hate’; August 26, ‘The 
Passing of Hamilton Hall.’ All friends of 


liberal religion are cordially invited to an 


hour of worship and instruction in the First 
Church, corner of Fourteenth 
Castro Streets, each Sunday at 11 a.m. 
3 Day Simonds, minister. Good 
Friendly welcome. Sunday-school 
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Rowe, Mass.—First Congregational | detailed account of the omitted period. Con- 


Church, Rev. Robert M. L. Holt: On the 
‘beautiful June afternoon of the 21st Mr. 


Robert M. L. Holt of Pittsfield, Mass., was 
ordained and installed minister of the old 
First Congregational Church of Rowe. The 
homelike little church of the old hill town was 
alive with June flowers; especially beautiful 
were the wild azaleas so much admired by 
Thoreau. Friends from out of town came 
before noon, and were met at the train by 
automobiles. It was a glorious ride up the 
mountain road, by the tumbling, singing 
brook. Dinner, such as only a New England 
country church can serve, was provided in 


the town hall across the road. At 1.30 
o’clock the simple, dignified service was 
begun by congregational singing. Mr. 


Royal Stone Smith of Brooklyn was at the 
organ. Following the opening hymn the 
Scripture reading was given by Rev. Earl 
C. Davis of Pittsfield. Rev. Richard E. 
Birks of Bernardston, the dean of the Con- 
necticut Valley Conference both in years 
and point of service, gave the ordaining 
prayer. Rev. Earl C. Davis of Pittsfield 
preached, as usual, a forceful and stimulating 
sermon on the subject ‘“‘The Ministry to 
the Spirit.” The right hand of fellowship 
was extended by Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs 
of Boston. Mrs. Richards, wife of the 
Baptist minister of Rowe, in the absence of 
her husband read his welcome to the com- 
munity, and also in her straightforward way 
gave her own welcome to the new minister 
and his wife. Rev. Margaret B. Barnard 
of Bernardston, for so many years the 
minister of the Rowe parish, gave the charge 
to the minister and the people. Mr. Holt 
was called to Rowe in the early winter. He 
goes into the ministry from business life. 
Mr. Holt and his wife, the daughter of a 
Unitarian minister, have already become a 
part of the life of the old hill-town parish. 


LOWELL, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Alfred R. Hussey: On Children’s Sun- 
day this year, the Lowell Sunday-school in- 
troduced several innovations with gratifying 
results. The speaking-pieces feature was re- 


placed by a special church service and sermon, 


for the children, followed by the presentation 
of Bibles to five boys for regular Sunday- 
school attendance. After the service, the 
congregation went to the Sunday-school, 
where seven children were graduated from 
Mrs. Mansur’s church hour primary depart- 
ment to the upper Sunday-school. Each 
child received a Bible and a diploma. ‘This 
graduation was of special interest because it 
showed that Mrs. Mansur has succeeded in 
bringing the Bible and its sequence of events 
and persons to the level of child comprehen- 
sion and interest. To make the Bible tangible 
through the medium of toys was an experi- 
ment which adjusted the Bible to the child 
point of view. ‘The result proved that the 
children had taken an active interest. A 
sand table twenty-three feet long was laid 
out, representing a connected history of the 
Hebrews from Abraham to Nehemiah. As the 
teacher pointed to the different scenes, each of 
these eight-year-old children explained clearly 
and in detail, each event in the sequence, 
tracing cause and effect from the familiar 
panorama spread before them. ‘Their thor- 
ough acquaintance was accidentally proved 
when the teacher skipped an epoch and the 
children were able to go back and give'a 


sidering that the exhibition was practically 
impromptu and wholly without rehearsal, 
the promise of future development along these 
lines is very encouraging to Mr. Hussey and 
the Sunday-school committee. The Women’s 
Alliance, during the past winter and spring, 
has led all the churches in the city in the 
amount and perfection of work accomplished 
for the Red Cross. Many of the members 
have served all day once a week in the vestry 
and others have taken work home. More 
than one hundred garments have been made 
by the Alliance for local charities; it has also 
stitched for the local Red Cross 153 hospital 
garments and has contributed over 200 
knitted articles and 96 packages of surgical 
dressings. Just as the women of this church 
worked for our soldiers during the Civil War, 
so now does the Alliance plan to continue its 
sewing and assistance for our armies as long 
as this world struggle lasts. 


Personals. 


Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Dorchester, Mass., 
will take up his new work in the Germantown 
church, September 1. 


Rev. Henry G. Ives has enlisted in Mon- 
treal, Canada, and will go early to England 
and France. He will probably become a 
soldier in the famous Black Watch. Mr. Ives 
since his retirement from Andover, N.H., has 
been studying in Harvard University. 


The elimination of 199 trains on the New 
Haven Railroad means, according to figures 
compiled by the Operating Department, a 
saving each weekday of 335 tons of coal, 
and a saving on Sundays of 44 tons. This 
is a weekly saving of 2,054 tons, and an 
annual saving of 106,828 tons. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. 


Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 

Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston’”’ 

2326 and 2328 Washington Street 

Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


SAVE THE 
BABIES a lot of 
DISCOMFORT 


Use Stork Sheeting in 
the nursery. It is the only 
Waterproof Sheeting to 
use where a waterproof 
sheeting is necessary. 
Stork Sheeting is not a P 
luxury but an absolute necessity. It is white, 
soft, light and pliable. Contains no rubber, 

For sale by all the leading dry goods dealers, 


Manufactured only by 


THE STORK COMPANY, 72 Broad Street 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Dept. CR. 


792 


Pleasantrics. 


“Our auto,” said Mrs. Twickembury, ‘‘is 
in the mirage.” 


“T understand that your son got his B.A. 
and his M.A.” ‘Yes, but it is still his P.A. 
that supports him.’’—Judge. 


“Whew! That towel is hot!” said the 
man in the barber’s chair. ‘“‘Sorry, sir, 
but I held it as long as I could.” 


Sexton of Episcopal church greeting 
Methodist parson, who is to preach: ‘ Will 
you have the surplice?” ‘‘Surplus; what 
can I do with a surplus? All I know about 
is a deficit.” 


“No, I’m sorry, but I can’t play marbles 
with you, Tommy; I must not stop,” said 
the parson to his disappointed little friend. 
“‘Oh, what’s the use of being grown up if you 
can’t do what you please?” 


“TI want to be honest, sir. I can’t sup- 
port your daughter, but I am afraid to tell 
her so because she has set her heart on mar- 
rying me.’ ‘‘Never mind. Do your best. 
I can’t support her, either.’’—Life. 


Dolly Dillon, denouncing dawdlers, dis- 
dained dashing Dick Demeritt, debonair 
dancer. Dick, despairing, defied decorum, 
dug ditches daily, duly demonstrating devo- 
tion. Dolly, delighted, discarded derision, 
discontinued disparagements. Dick’s dia- 
mond decorates Dolly’s dainty digit! 


Bobbie had been taken by his father to 
the circus. The youngster came home 
round-eyed with excitement and flushed 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘Oh, ma,’ he exclaimed, 
“Sf you go once to the circus with me you'll 
never want to fool away time going to church 
again.”’—Boston Transcript. 


Gems from students of Prof. James Weber 
Linn: ‘‘‘In Memoriam’ is about a friend of 
Tennyson’s. He was engaged to his sister, 
but drowned himself, and Tennyson wrote 
this poem to celebrate his death.’’. ‘‘George 
Eliot’s real name was Mary Ann. She did 
not believe in.God, and wrote many novels 
to prove this.” 


Hartford, Conn., people feel their superior- 
ity. ‘The butt is generally New Britain. 
Here Rey. ‘Dr. John W. Cooper, recently de- 
ceased, lived. He often came over to the 
city famous for its beauty and automobile 
industry. ‘‘Yes,”’ he said, “you admit you 
have a-fine city; but when I take the train 
home I. see ‘an illuminated sign out a little 
way, ‘Hartford Tires.’”’ 


The Goethals-Denman shipbuilding board 
was intact when this happened. A contractor 
seeking business was queried by the General: 
“How many steel ships have you built?” 
“Not any.” “That’s just like you business 
men; yet you have the nerve to ask for a con- 
tract for,steel ships from the Government.” 
“General, let me‘ask you this, how many 
canals did you build before you tackled the 
Panama?” 


Mr. George A. Cullen, traffic manager of 
the Lackawanna Railroad, is one of Herbert 
Hoover’s associates. In the conference with 
religious editors in Washington recently he 
presided. A resolution was under discussion. 
Daniel B. Brummitt, Chicago, Ill., editor of 
the Epworth Herald, said: ‘‘We must be 
careful not to embarrass the Food Adminis- 
tration with ticklish resolutions. How far 
can we go, Mr. Cullen?” ‘The Adminis- 
tration has no fears except’’—he’ paused— 
“as to treason and blasphemy.”’ 


The Christian Register 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. Tt supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
mentinie Roa publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
ee ae churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young pare of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
a dress correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘Orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. | 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 


‘onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, 
Chicago, Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Commitice on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C, Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” uM 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents:; Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. E\mer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the seeieation of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present ad 3 

President, Rev. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield, N.J. 

Honorary Vice-Presidenis: Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, 
Mass. 
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pric STEPHENSON Underground 
we ZL eae Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. r free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass, 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL”’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of h and tunes, originally prepared 

for Young Péople’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
a of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work, 
“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are palin one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Price, 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


~ Educational, 
The Berkeley Preparatory School 


62-64 St. James Ave., BOSTON 


Special preparation for Tech., Harvard 
and Yale. 


Graduates of Grammar Schools prepared for College 
often at a saving ofa year. Fall term opens Sept. 18. 


HENRY HOPKINSON, Principat. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. — 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys 


Jamus Curster Fuace, A.Be 
Head Master 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY | 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. to men 


and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, : 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Trav 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ucation 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid, 
Apply to F. C. Sournwortx, President 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
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